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Chronicle 


Home News.—V ice-President Curtis, in his formal ac- 
ceptance speech, created a sensation by disagreeing with 
President Hoover on Prohibition, by pronouncing against 

any change in the Eighteenth Amend- 
Politics ment. Upon the return of the President 

from his week’s vacation, it was an- 
nounced that he would make three more campaign 
speeches, at such periods as his official duties would per- 
mit. Secretaries Hurley and Mills delivered the princi- 
pal speeches of the week, the former in answer to Roose- 
velt’s Columbus speech, the latter in defense of the 
R. F. C. and the general relief policies of the Administra- 
tion. The Roosevelt campaign was still hampered by 
the Walker investigation. In the midst of it, however, he 
made a speech at Columbus, Ohio, which is mentioned in 
another column. A unique incident followed this, when 
the State Department published a release, denying that it 
had ever “encouraged” the issue “of any loans what- 
ever.” On August 25, Mr.Roosevelt made a brief radio 
appeal for party funds, and on August 27, was scheduled 
for a speech at Sea Girt, N. J., which was expected to 
deal with Prohibition. It was more and more held that 
the success of the Democrats in the East depended on the 
attitude of Alfred E. Smith, who had thus far resisted all 
attempts, among them one by Speaker Garner, to have him 
come out more openly. Mr. Smith, meanwhile, announced 





‘ 


his appointment as Editor of the New Outlook, a maga- 
zine founded originally by Henry Ward Beecher, and con- 
tributed to by Theodore Roosevelt. 

On August 22, South Trimble, Clerk of the House, 
made public the first report of the loans made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, namely those from July 
21 to 31. The sum of $49,711,056.10 
was disbursed, most of it to banks and 
trust companies. On August 18, the 
Corporation loaned $6,000,000 to the State of Illinois for 
relief, and $768,000 to Ohio, but implied clearly that it 
would loan no more to them unless they took further 
steps to help themselves. Aid from the R. F. C. stopped 
a run on the Union Trust Company, of Baltimore, with 
eighteen branches. An organization known as the Com- 
modities Finance Corporation, under the presidency of 
Mortimer N. Buckner, was formed in New York to aid 
commodity borrowers in sections of the country where 
credit is scarce. The newly formed Home Loan Bank 
began operations by dividing the country into twelve dis- 
tricts, and assigning the sum of $20,000,000 as _ capital to 
the district covering New York and New Jersey. The 
President called his economic conference for August 26, 
and organization began immediately under the leadership 
of twelve heads of business men’s committees forming an 
executive committee. Mr. Hoover announced that the 
meetings would be restricted to consideration of the ex- 
pansion of credit to industry and agriculture, and to the 
spread of employment. Meanwhile the stock market con- 
tinued its upward trend in both stocks and bonds, while 
the number of unemployed increased, commodity prices 
generally remained low, and such indications as unfilled 
steel orders and consumption of electric power declined. 
The Advertising Club of New York, and the American 
Federation of Labor announced a seven-point plan for re- 
covery as follows: cooperation of industry and labor in 
business problems; revision of anti-trust laws; six-hour 
day and five-day week ; a $4,000,000,000 Federal bond is- 
sue for public works by Federal, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments ; broadening of the base of taxation (sales tax) ; 
reduction of Government expenditures ; and the abolition 
of Prohibition. 


Economics; 


Relief 





Austria.—In the death of Dr. Johann Schober, twice 
Chancellor of Austria and Chief Commissioner of Police 
from 1918 until his death, Austria lost another outstand- 
ing political figure. Credited with help- 
ful reconciliation treaties with Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy, he brought about his 
own downfall by the celebrated Customs Union pact with 
Dr. Curtius of Germany, the failure of which was con- 
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nected with the collapse of the Credit-Anstalt. As the 
leader of the Pan-German faction he bitterly opposed the 
Lausanne protocol and the Austrian loan, which was fin- 
ally passed by the Austrian Parliament at the very hour of 
his funeral. He was in his fifty-eighth year. The fear 
of abandoning Germany and selling out to France for the 
sake of a loan badly needed was said to have broken his 
heart. Two very distinguished bankers, Karl Alma and 
Dr. Fritz Alma, of the firm of Alma and Company, were 
accused of embezzlement in connection with a loan for 
Upper Austria floated in New York, for which they 
pledged over five-million dollars’ worth of Government 
securities without the authorization or knowledge of the 
Government—which had to stand a loss of more than 
three millions. 





Brazil.—On August 23, according to announcements of 
the Vargas government, Federal troops were victorious 
over the Sao Paulo rebels in a forty-eight-hour battle on 
the Southern front. The engagement. 
which involved the use of planes, tanks, 
heavy artillery, machine guns, and 
barbed wire entanglements, began a short distance beyond 
the town of Bury, in the State of Sao Paulo, and extended 
over a front of eight miles. In spite of the rocky, moun- 
tainous terrain, the Federal forces claimed to have ad- 
vanced ten miles and to have captured the Carmil o rail- 
way station. This would leave them entrenched some 112 
miles from the city of Sao Paulo. On the eastern front, 
despite the continuous pressure of artiilery bombardment 
and airplane raids by the Federals, the Mantiqueira tun- 
nel and the vital town of Cruzeiro remained in the hands 
of the Paulista forces. Reports were current in Rio de 
Janeiro that martial law had been declared in the State 
of Sado Paulo, because of marked unrest among the work- 
ing classes. 


Federal 
Victory 


Canada.—Formal ceremonies concluding the Imperial 
Economic Conference were held in Ottawa on August 20. 
The Conference had been in session since July 21. The 
final plenary meeting was taken up with 
the sending of a message to the King, 
an address by the Chairman, Prime Min- 
ister Bennett of Canada, and the signing of twelve bi- 
lateral trade agreements between the nations represented. 
Prior to the closing session, the reports of the committees 
and sub-committees on Empire cooperation, commercial 
relations with foreign countries, currency, etc., as noted 
in these columns last week, were accepted. These commit- 
tee reports established general principles of procedure and 
theories governing the relations between the self-govern- 
ing members of the Commonwealth. The trade agree- 
ments, though left elastic in their applications, reduced 
the methods and contents of business relations to specific 
categories. The United Kingdom was party to seven 
agreements—namely, with Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Newfoundland, India, and Southern 
Rhodesia. Canada concluded agreements with South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and the Irish Free State. And 
South Africa with New Zealand and the Irish Free State. 


Close of Empire 
Conference 
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There was no attempt to frame a multilateral treaty or 
agreement that would affect the Commonwealth as a 
whole. 

The agreements of the United Kingdom with the vari- 
ous signatories were cast in much the same mould. They 
first of all made exception for the Dominion for free 
entry of goods after November 15, the 
date set for the application of the new 
British tariff laws. They then specified, 
according to appended schedules, the free entry or pref- 
erence accorded to classes of goods imported into the 
United Kingdom. Following this, the Dominion stated 
the concessions granted to British goods, the removal of 
barriers to trade, etc. The agreements were to be held in 
force for a period of five years, but with liberty to the sig- 
natories to change them before that period by consulta- 
tion. An official statement summarized the results of the 
trading to the effect that the United Kingdom relinquished 
the right to impose on Dominion products the duties 
placed on imports from foreign countries; an exception 
was made of the Irish Free State. The Dominions, on 
their side, similarly agreed to admit free, or to accord 
preferences to, British manufactured goods, while they 
imposed tariffs on competing goods from foreign coun- 


Summary of 
Agreements 


tries. 

While none of the representatives of the nine nations 
at the Conference professed to be completely satisfied 
with the results achieved during the four weeks, they 
seemed to be of the opinion that a be- 
ginning, at least, of greater Empire co- 
operation had been inaugurated. De- 
spite the amity of the final session, the outstanding dis- 
agreement between Great Britain and Canada on rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia and allied matters was not 
adjusted. Foreign competitors for British and Dominion 
trade were not, as far as could be judged from published 
documents, seriously harmed. Trade, however, between 
Canada and the United States would be lessened through 
the concessions granted to British producers. 


Results of 
Conference 


China.—Steel-helmeted Japanese troops reappeared in 
the streets of Hongkew to protect Japanese business cen- 
ters in this district of Shanghai against the continually 
increasing terrorism of the anti-Japanese 
boycott activities. The intensification of 
the boycott was in part due to the occu- 
pation on August 21 of Nanling, a town in Jehol Prov- 
ince, by Japanese troops, said to have advanced into Jehol 
from Manchukuo to bring about the release of Gonshiro 
Ishimoto, Japanese head of a Manchukuo trade mission 
to Jehol. Though Japanese military headquarters in 
Mukden later announced the evacuation of Nanling, de- 
claring the incident the result of a misunderstanding, neu- 
tral observers were inclined to believe that the Japanese 
were merely deferring until favorable Autumn weather 
a determined military advance to establish Jehol as an in- 
tegral part of the newly erected and independent State 
of Manchukuo. 

In the meanwhile the internal affairs of China con- 
tinued chaotic. Cholera was epidemic throughout an area 
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larger than Europe. Close to 200 deaths a day were re- 
ported in and near Luchow, in Anwhei, 
while more than 2,000 were known to 
have succumbed in Shansi Province. De- 
layed dispatches told of a disastrous flood in this latter 
province early in August, which destroyed railways, high- 
ways, and telegraph lines, and left thousands homeless in 
and about Taiyuan, the provincial capital———Serious pro- 
tests from Chinese and foreign importing firms were 
aroused by the announcement from Nanking that after 
September 1 all shipments of cargo to China must be ac- 
companied by Chinese consular invoices. 


Flood and 
Disease 


Germany.—W hile Herr Hitler was refusing to declare 
his plans for the immediate future, circumstances con- 
spired to bring the National Socialists into the most bitter 
conflict with the Von Papen government, 
with the prospect of a bloody civil war. 
The first notable effect of the drastic de- 
crees to put down rioting among the various political fac- 
tions was seen in the decision handed down by a special 
court in Beuthen in Silesia. Five Nazis were found guil- 
ty of murdering a Communist workman and were sen- 
tenced to death, while two others were given two years in 
the penitentiary for assaulting and wounding the dead 
man’s brother. The crimes were only twelve days old 
when the sentence was pronounced. The speed and sever- 
ity of the sentence stirred the Nazis to almost open revolt. 
Herr Heines, commander of the Nazi storm troops, ut- 
tered violent threats, and Hitler himself publicly pledged 
the forces under his command to save the lives of his 
condemned followers. 

In the face of bold challenges from the Nazis, Chan- 
cellor von Papen asserted through the press that his Cabi- 
net and the Prussian Government would not be influenced 
by threats of political pressure in carry- 
ing out the anti-terrorist decrees, and de- 
clared that all the power of the Govern- 
ment would be used to put down any uprising of the 
malcontents. The fate of the five men rested in the final 
review of the case by the Chancellor, who was not inclined 
to vield to the lawless element which continued to defy the 
President’s decree. Whatever his decision, the way was 
open for further strife and confusion. Efforts were still 
being made to bring together the Centrists and the Right- 
ist parties, at least in the Prussian Diet, in the hope of 
preparing a way for a coalition in the Reichstag; but the 
present conflict over the imprisonment and death sentence 
of the five Nazis was considered hurtful to such a plan. 


Death Sentence 
for Nazis 


Von Papen 
Unyielding 


Ireland.—Conversations that might prepare the way for 
a settlement of the trade war between the Irish Free State 
and England were said to have been held in Ottawa be- 
tween Sean T. O'Kelly and Stanley 
Baldwin, heads of their respective dele- 
gations to the Imperial Conference. 
Meanwhile, neither in Ireland nor in England was there 
any indication of a cessation of hostilities. Mr. De Va- 


Unstable 


Conditions 


lera, before the Dail adjourned its sessions until October, 
secured the grant of £2,000.000; this sum was to be left 
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to the free disposal of the Government “ for the continu- 
ance of trade, industry, and business, to open new mar- 
kets to agriculture and manufactured produce, to estab- 
lish or assist in establishing new industries, and generally 
for all expenses arising out of or in the course of the 
present emergency.” In addition to the unsettled state 
of the country caused by the economic warfare, some 
alarm was felt over the activities of the Irish Republican 
Army, an organization acting independently of Presi- 
dent De Valera. To offset the domination of this group, 
Col. Thomas O’Higgins formed the Army Comrades As- 
sociation, an unarmed body drawn from the followers of 
former President Cosgrave. The latest dispatches carried 
the announcement that Frank Aiken, Minister for De- 
fense, was organizing a volunteer association of reserves 
as a support of the Fianna Fail Government. 


Japan.—lIn his address to the House of Peers at the 
opening of the special session of the Imperial Diet on 
August 25 Count Yusuya Uchida, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, pledged the Government to the 
early extension of formal recognition of 
Manchukuo as the only means of stabi- 
lizing conditions in Manchuria and establishing peace in 
the Far East. The Premier, Viscount Makoto Saito, in 
a later speech before the Diet repeated the Foreign Min- 
ister’s statement, promising to extend formal recognition 
as soon as possible. A semi-official statement from the 
Foreign Office set September 20 as the probable date of 
recognition, which was expected to follow the ratification 
and signing of a basic draft treaty between Japan and the 
Manchukuo regime of Henry Pu-Yi. Count Uchida in 
his address issued what was interpreted as a warning to 
the League of Nations inquiry commission under Earl 
Lytton, declaring that any suggestion to reinvest China 
with authority over Manchuria would never be accepted 
as a solution of the problem by the Japanese people. 

The Japanese yen fell to a new low of 22.75 cents on 
August 19. This was fifty-five per cent below parity. 
The yen stood at 377% cents in early January, the high- 
est exchange rate reached this year. 
Since that date the course of the ex- 
change was steadily downward, with a 
slight rise to 23.19 cents on August 20. Foreign-exchange 
dealers saw in the recent decline a progressive weaken- 
ing of confidence in Japanese currency. 


Recognition 
Promised 
Manchukuo 


Currency 
Declines 


Rumania.—While all other countries of Europe were 
adjusting themselves to new conditions in finance and 
commerce, Rumania continued in its usual way. But the 
recent investigation of the financial situ- 
ation by M. Charles Rist, of France, 
showed the need of complete overhaul- 
ing, and King Carol appealed to the League of Nations 
for a committee of specialists to prepare a complete re- 
port with recommendations. Failure of the last elec- 
tion to return a majority for any party left King Carol 
to play the role of Dictator. The National Peasants’ 
party, though polling only forty per cent of the votes, was 
driving for constitutional government and with the King’s 
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consent were urging their leader, former-Premier Maniu, 
to leave his retirement and form a cabinet. 


Russia.—According to the Osservatore Romano, offi- 
cial Vatican City organ, quoted by the Associated Press, 
the “ liquidation” of all but twenty churches and chapels 
and houses of prayer in Soviet Russia 
was ordered in a secret decree issued by 
the Soviet Government. The liquida- 
tion, it was said, would have to be completed by Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, after which date provision would be made 
by which a number of houses of prayer would be tolerated 
for a certain period. “ According to these rules,” the Os- 
servatore Romano said, “ Catholics who live in Russia, 
to the number of more than 2,000,000, will be able to 
hire altogether only twenty churches, eight of which will 
be at the disposition of German Catholics.” 

Shortage of harvest and grain collections continued to 
disturb the Government, despite the fact of a slight im- 
provement during the last five-day period of August. 
The Moscow Pravda, official organ of 
the Communist Party, in its issue of Au- 
gust 10, laid stress on the general slow- 
ing up of the tempo of harvesting in the Middle Volga 
region, amounting to “a kind of demobilization”; and 
urged concentration on harvesting operations as the only 
salvation from serious losses. The New York Times 
correspondent pointed out on August 22 that the “ rich 
Poltave district, for instance, had completed less than a 
tenth of its grain collections” ; also that the peasants, de- 
faulting in the production of food, had again been re- 
sorting to the killing of live stock. A decree against 
speculation by non-producing middlemen was announced 
on August 23. Problems were created by the large float- 
ing labor population. This trouble had existed for some 
time, and it was recalled that the 1931 record of “ Stal,” 
the leading steel trust, with 128,800 employes on the aver- 
age, was 58,300 in and 51,700 out. 

Anthracite shipments from Russia, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce, decreased ma- 
terially during the first full month of collection of the 
tax of $2 a ton imposed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The tax became ef- 
fective June 21. During July Russia 
sent to the United States 6,601 tons of anthracite as com- 
pared with 23,074 tons in July last year and 12,662 tons 
in June this year. A dispatch of August 23 from Hel- 
singfors reported that Finnish Communists who had re- 
cently clandestinely emigrated to Russia hoping to get 
jobs had been transported at once to desolate areas in 
Eastern Siberia, where they were subjected to forced 
labor and great privations. 


Churches 
“Liquidated” 
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Spain.—Police were stationed in strategic positions 
throughout Madrid to guard against another widely pre- 
dicted Monarchist uprising when on August 25 the Su- 
preme Court tried General San Jurjo, 
his son, and two aides for their part in 
the Seville rebellion of two weeks ago. 
Intense interest in the trial was manifested throughout the 
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nation, especially since General San Jurjo had won great 
popularity by his victories in the Moroccan campaign. 
The prosecution, insisting that the revolt was a Monarch- 
ist movement, asked death for San Jurjo and life impris- 
onment for his aides. The defense retorted that the Se- 
ville rising was independent of the disorders in Madrid, 
that therefore it was not a Monarchist movement but an 
attempt to save the Republic, and that anyway it had not 
been a “ consummated revolt” but a “ frustrated rising,” 
for which the maximum penalty under the law was life 
imprisonment. Moreover, “ General San Jurjo,” said the 
defense attorney, “ had tried to save Spain from Social- 
ism, a thing which many others deemed necessary.” On 
the following day the court passed the death sentence, 
but the Cabinet commuted it to life imprisonment. This 
caused a strong protest in the Cortes. 


Disarmament.—It was announced on August 17 from 
the Associated Press that a program for retirement of 
130,000 tons of Italy’s fighting ships, practically one-third 
of the entire navy, would be put into ef- 


Italian : ipa 
Navy fect beginning on August 25 for the 
nanan purpose of saving money. Millions of 


dollars a month, it was said, would be thus economized. 
When the program should Have been completed Italy 
would be without a single battleship. Italy under this pro- 
gram would disregard the Washington treaty, which per- 
mits her to undertake the building of 170,000 tons in 
battleships. 


League of Nations.—A world-wide Jewish congress 
at Geneva in the summer of 1934 was announced by a 
conference of representatives of nineteen nations. Par- 
ticularly the Jewish conditions in Ger- 
many and Poland were deplored. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion, however, 
was expressed as to the question whether Zionism was to 
be included in the scope of the Conference. The 
League of Nations Secretariat informed Germany on Au- 
gust 11 that her notification of inability to pay the quar- 
terly instalment of her League contribution to Geneva 
was unacceptable. 


Jewish 
Congress 








The crazy patch quilt of the political campaign 
to date has supplied Robert T. Hopkins with 
much material for an entertaining article which 
will appear next week and will be called “ This 
Cockeyed Campaign.” 

The second article in C. C. Martindale’s im- 
portant series on “ Pagan Catholics” will appear 
next week and will deal with sin in public and 
corporate life. It will be called “ Pagan Cath- 
olics and Social Justice.” 

Daniel A. Lord will resume his articles on mod- 
ern youth with a searching analysis of “ The 
World into Which Youth Was Born.” He holds 
that “this mad and dizzy world was the world 
waiting to receive them, toss them about, jazz 
their nerves, and befuddle their ideas. And a 
generation quite other than their own produced 
that world.” 
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Armament Reductions 


ANY years ago, an American politician said that the 

only real way to resume specie payments was to 
resume. After several years set aside for consideration 
of this extreme statement, the men in charge of the 
Government’s financial operations discovered that it was 
true. 

Perhaps the delegates to the next general Disarmament 
Conference may at last conclude that if the nations of the 
world are to disarm, it will be necessary to make a be- 
ginning by disarming. For ten years the talk has gone on, 
and we have listened to speeches from which no sane man 
could dissent. We have been informed that the cost of 
vast armaments is crushing the people, that the armaments 
themselves are a continual incitement to discontent at 
home and distrust abroad, that the good faith of a Gov- 
ernment which calls for disarmament, while it draws up 
plans for battleships and bombing planes, is at least open 
to question. Open discussion is good, but only when it 
prepares for action. To the present time, we have had 
much discussion and little action. 

The next Conference will probably be held in London 
at the end of November. In an authorized interview car- 
ried by the press last week, Norman H. Davis, one of 
the American delegates to the Geneva Conference, stated 
that his report was “ optimistic.” After consultation with 
the President, and the chiefs of the State and War De- 
partments, it had been decided to call a meeting of the 
members of the American delegation, with their technical 
advisers, shortly after Labor Day, to arrange plans for 
the next general conference. This will be particularly 
necessary, since it is believed that the President’s pro- 
posed cuts of approximately one-third in land, naval, and 
air armaments will come up for consideration at the Lon- 
don Conference. 

It is to be hoped that the facts justify Mr. Davis’ 
optimism. The common people all over the world are 
clamoring for relief from the burdens imposed by prep- 
arations for future wars. It is quite true that their clamor, 
based too largely on self-interest, does not always give due 
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regard to all the factors in the case. In itself the chief 
problem which the Disarmament Conference must face is 
simple. But it is made extremely complicated by the 
conflicting claims of the nations which take part in it. 
Without questioning the good faith of the delegates, one 
wonders at times whether armaments do not come first 
in their consideration of any question, and the welfare 
of their people who call for relief, a distant second. 

But the nations counsel in vain, and the people cry to 
no purpose, as long as the hateful distrust of nation in 
nation persists. We Americans, with a friendly neighbor 
to the North, and an impotent, if uncivilized, government 
to the South, find it hard to understand why this dis- 
trust continues. It can be removed only by a careful and 
persevering effort to foster friendly relations which is 
characterized by deeds rather than by professions, and 
by humble prayer to the Father of us all to give us a new 
heart and a new spirit. Prayer and sacrifice, as Pius XI 
has told us, will do more than conferences to secure for 
a distracted world the great gift of peace. 


The Children’s Bureau 


I.AUDATORY report issued by the Children’s Bu- 

reau announces that this excrescence on the Govern- 
ment has been in operation for twenty years. During that 
time, we are informed, much progress has been made in 
extending the meaning of the word child, and as a result, 
there has been “an enormous prolongation of infancy.”’ 
Twenty years ago, the number of children at work in 
the factories, mines, and other industrial activities, was 
also enormous, but we are no longer in the Dark Ages. 
Other advances are set forth by the announcement so 
that the gullible public may conclude that today we are 
enjoying untold benefits because of the beneficent work 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

The imagination of the writer of this announcement 
goes far, but stops all too soon. Twenty years ago, we 
had no home radio sets, but today radio plagues us on all 
sides, even in the smallest boroughs. Airplanes were a 
novelty then, and the man who predicted regular flights 
from coast to coast in thirty-four hours was looked on 
as fit material for the nearest lunatic asylum. Moving 
pictures in those days were housed in vacant shops, and 
you paid a nickel to watch a picture of a horse flickering 
down a country lane. The screaming monstrosities of 
the present year, assailing ear and eye alike, were the 
undreamed-of horrors of an unpierced future. Tabloids, 
too, were unknown, as well as Prohibition, votes for 
women, and birth-control committees. That these unde- 
niable realities which have come into vigorous being in 
the last twenty years, were overlooked by the panegyrist 
of the Children’s Bureau, indicates a poor sense of 
publicity. 

Ordinary persons might suggest, however, that other 
factors besides the Children’s Bureau have contributed to 
the welfare of babies and children. One of these factors 
is parents, good simple folk who never in all their lives 
heard of the Bureau. Another is the medical profession, 
many of whose leading members have heard of the Bu- 
reau only to condemn its schemes for infant welfare. We 
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might even mention those States in which an enlightened 
conscience has put an end to the worst phases of child 
labor as contributors to progress. 

Perhaps, however, it would be discourteous to men- 
tion these facts on the occasion of a twentieth anniversary. 
The panegyrist of 1932 has afforded the country so much 
amusement that we hope Miss Abbott will select a pane- 
gyrist with an even wilder imagination to chronicle the 
glories of the Children’s Bureau when it attains its 
majority next year. 


Mediation in Industrial Conflicts 


HE address of the Lieutenant-Governor of New 

York at the Conference of the State Federation of 
Labor is an admirable plea for the extension of media- 
tion in labor disputes. Mr. Lehman’s excellent service 
in this field entitles him to speak with the authority which 
comes only with experience, and lends force to his con- 
clusion “ that substantially all labor problems can be, and 
should be, adjusted without recourse to conflict.” 

It is admitted that when an essential principle is at 
stake, no concession can be made by the aggrieved parties, 
except in points of minor detail. Still, in reviewing the 
history of the industrial conflicts of the past, it is aston- 
ishing, and should be instructive, to observe how many 
owe their origin to mutual misunderstandings which 
could easily have been removed by conference. Not a few 
of these conflicts have been pushed to tragic consequences 
by an obstinate refusal to submit to any form of arbitra- 
tion. 

In this respect labor has occasionally been guilty, but 
its sins are few in comparison with those of capital. For 
many years, the invariable stand of the barons in coal, 
steel, oil, transportation, and power, was an uncompro- 
mising refusal to treat with recalcitrants except on the 
basis of unconditional surrender. “ No interference with 
our property by any outsider will be tolerated,’”’ was their 
program, even when the outsider was the duly qualified 
representative of the strikers, or the State itself. 

This attitude has been the cause of some of our bloodi- 
est conflicts. Obviously, it is founded on the principle 
that ownership connotes no duty to the public, or to the 
worker, which can possibly take precedence of the rights 
of the owner. But that principle cannot be tolerated in 
any civilized State. Perhaps some dawning recognition 
of this truth is the reason why even those capitalists who 
act upon the principle are at pains to hide its hideous 
reality under the veil of fair words. 

Mr. Lehman’s proposal that the employers and workers 
create a board of arbitration is in keeping with the plan 
suggested forty years ago by Leo XIII, and once more 
approved by Pius XI in the Encyclical of 1931. But the 
Pontiffs would not have the board restricted to the nega- 
tive policy of merely avoiding strikes, valuable as that 
purpose undoubtedly is. They felt that this policy could 
he better safeguarded by making the board a means of 
fostering good will between owners and employers. Where 
the plan has been tried employers of labor have often 
discovered real value in the suggestions made by the 
workers, and the workers have been able, by proper pres- 
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entation of their needs, to secure a whole-hearted recog- 
nition of their rights. Employers and employes are alike 
in willingness to listen to friendly argument, when they 
would stiffly resent force and coercion. 

It is of prime importance, of course, that effective sanc- 
tion be attached to the decisions of the board. Other- 
wise, its decrees are so many empty words. In the ab- 
stract, it is better that this sanction come from owners 
and employes; hence, generally speaking, a private board 
is to be preferred to one appointed by the State. In 
practice, however, private sanction may often prove in- 
effective. Precisely when the-State should intervene, and 
how, is a problem which calls for careful study. The 
principle is clear, however, and mutual good will can solve 
the problem of its practical application. 


Free Schools and Free Texts 


EPORTS from a number of the smaller cities an- 

nounce that next year a tuition fee will be charged 
in the public schools. One city fixes the tuition at $80, 
others run as low as $5, but the average is said to be 
about $10. 

It will be interesting to observe the outcome of this 
experiment. The public schools have been free, in the 
sense that no fee was charged, almost from the beginning 
of the system. In the true sense, of course, they have 
never been free, since their support has always been paid 
for, and liberally, by every citizen in the community, 
whether or not he did or could use them. In recent years, 
the support of the public schools has constituted the 
largest item on the budget, and now amounts to about one- 
third of the total expenditures by municipal governments. 

But tuition is not the only thing supplied by the public 
schools. Beginning, roughly, with the turn of the cen- 
tury, free textbooks were also supplied, and this dona- 
tion is now an established custom in a majority of the 
school centers. Paper, pens, ink, and the other parapher- 
nalia of the school room have long been as good as an 
annuity to local stationery firms with the proper political 
hacking, but the cost of these articles 1s small when com- 
pared to the sums paid out to the publishers of school 
books. School boards have rarely been able to withstand 
the blandishments of the “ high-powered ”’ salesmen sent 
out by the publishing houses, and while the profits to 
the publishers have been large, the profit to the children, 
to the teachers, and to the long-suffering public who must 
pay the bill, has not always been equally certain. The 
public-school system is, of course, essentially a part of 
municipal government, and must share the weal and woe 
which arises from that connection. 

The rising cost of the school system has become a heavy 
burden, felt more sorely than ever in this time of depres- 
sion. Cities all over the country are realizing that ex- 
penditures must be cut, and are beginning to understand 
that many of the activities of the public-school svstem 
are in no sense educational, but merely “ frills,” added in 
response to the demand of the colleges for teachers that 
jobs must be found for their graduates. These are being 
ruthlessly cut away, to the great advantage of the pupil 
as well as of the taxpayer. 
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Whether or not the tuition-fee system will be discon- 
tinued when the depression lifts is a question that only 
the future can answer. It may work well enough to estab- 
lish itself as a permanent feature. There is a certain 
justice in putting the chief support of the public schools 
on the parents of the pupils, instead of distributing the 
costs among all, including even those citizens who are 
prohibited by conscience from using them. It would be 
extremely interesting to see how long the public schools 
deprived of public funds could stand out against the op- 
position of the private schools. That experiment has 
always been opposed by the public-school authorities, and 
with good reason. 


The Farmers’ Holiday 


ERE it not a symptom of serious disorder that 
calls for immediate attention the strike of the 
farmers in the Middle West would furnish a little of 
the comedy needed in every well-balanced life. The 
farmers, it appears, repudiate the charge that they have 
inaugurated a strike. They are merely taking a holiday. 
Possibly Bossy and the pigs are also enjoying a well- 
merited rest, along with the speckled hen, the orchards, 
and the wheat field. This quiescence, it is hoped, will 
result in increased prices for the products of the farm. 
It is a truism that the farmer is in a bad way. He 
gets no profit out of a huge crop if he cannot sell it for 
more than it cost him, and for at least two years, while 
the crops have been unusually large, the prices were the 
lowest on record. Wheat spoils in the granaries and 
elevators, the choicest fruits rot on tree and vine, and this 
Winter the farmer may be forced to burn his corn to 
heat his house because he is unable to buy coal and wood. 
Meanwhile, people in the cities are starving in the midst 
of this rejected plenty, and millions are nearing the day 
when they will be forced to apply for charity. God gives 
in abundance of the fruits of the earth, and the malice 
or stupidity of man withholds them from a sorely afflicted 
people. If a comparison of the wretchedness in town and 
country, in the fields and in the industrial centers is made, 
the farmers’ miseries do not weigh the scale down. The 
balance sways for a moment to mark an equal weight 
of woe. 

What the farmer can gain by his holiday is not clear. 
To force prices up when the public cannot purchase at 
the present rate will create no new markets. To the 
man whose pockets are empty, it makes no difference 
whether bread sells at seven cents or seven dollars. Either 
price eliminates him as a customer. But he is more likely 
to find seven cents than seven dollars. 

The truth is that the farm problem, like the industrial 
problem, is merely a phase of a larger economic difficulty. 
For some years, the coal operators, for instance, have 
heen at war with the miners, and while attempts at set- 
tlement have been tried in almost every instance, the war 
still goes on. Unfortunately, while a settlement in one 
district can bring immediate relief, the relief is never 
permanent. Only one corner of a jig-saw puzzle has 
been fitted and attempts to fix the next corner destroy 
the first. The difficulties in the coal fields constitute a 
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problem that is not local but national, and no settlement 
can be real and lasting unless the factors in all the fields 
have been carefully considered, and given their due weight. 

It is not probable, then, that a group of Middle-West 
farmers can open new markets in which prices are higher, 
simply by taking a holiday. Their ills lie too deep to be 
cured by local applications. On the other hand, it is 
barely possible that their holiday may scare off the thimble 
riggers and other crooks whose purpose is to prey on 
the public as well as on the farmers, by buying farm 
produce in a low market and selling it at a price arbitrarily 
fixed by themselves. 

Meanwhile, the States involved have done nothing but 
call out their respective sheriffs to quell incipient riots. 
In this, they are merely following the example of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, whose 
authorities after years of industyial warfare in the coal 
fields, have never found it possible to evolve a construc- 
tive program of relief. Guns can put down rebellion, but 
they have never solved an industrial or social problem, 
and never will. 


Wage Cutting 
CITY official in New York shakes his head sadly 
over the collapse of the wage-cutting plan for city 
employes. The city’s only recourse is to the State As- 
sembly, and that, he thinks, is a long and tedious process. 
Possibly in the depth of this official’s consciousness is the 
fear that the Assembly might cut the wrong salaries. 

But he is wrong in his assumption that the only re- 
course is to the Assembly. Why cannot the city quietly 
omit from the budget next year all provision for the 
salaries of unnecessary functionaries and figureheads? 
New York, in common with most American cities, is af- 
flicted with these expensive nuisances. A New York 
alderman is worth $5,000 per year in no one’s estima- 
tion, not even in his own. He knows he is worth more. 

But the city could get along with fewer of him. As 
for the other functionaries, should they insist on remain- 
ing functionaries without salary as well as without port- 
folio, the really necessary city officials could easily devise 
some plan of rendering them harmless and, possibly, 
ornamental. 

Some, it is true, might sue the city for their salary. 
But no court would sustain them, on a showing by the 
city that they did no work. Hence, the plan of no longer 
carrying them in the budget is quite feasible, and we sub- 
mit it with all earnestness to the director of the budget. 

Justice demands that the same policy be followed hy 
employers of labor. The first charge on an industry is 
not a liberal stipend for friends of the owners, but the 
wages of the workers. When the boss is a mere figure- 
head, as he is in some of our largest industries, his claim 
to a salary of any sort is exceedingly tenuous. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation recently adopted this 
opinion when in reviewing an application for a loan by a 
railroad, it noted that one way of cutting down expenses 
was a reduction of the president’s $100,000 per year. The 
safest policy is to apply the pruning knife to the large 
stipends, and to leave the smaller untouched. 
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Can Catholics Be Pagans? 


C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J, 


the universities of England, and also some from 

Dublin, from Paris, and from Germany, met at 
Liverpool. This reunion is annual: but latterly they have 
taken to discussing a single subject. This year they 
asked: “ Pagan Catholics? ”—“ asked,” for the very form 
of the title was an interrogation. 

The reunion and its speeches had unexpectedly pro- 
longed echoes in the press, partly because a speaker from 
Dublin maintained that the appalling material condition 
of the very poor was responsible for wholesale apostasies, 
a statement corroborated by the description of what was 
happening in, for instance, Austria. One set of cor- 
respondents practically maintained that it was not the 
Church’s business to make bodies comfortable in time, 
but to save souls in eternity, and that the concentration 
on social reform was relatively “ pagan.” 

Since, as president of our university federation, and 
as chairman of its meetings, I was to some extent re- 
sponsible for what was, if not said at them, anyway 
deduced from them, I had to be careful about their con- 
sequences. But as it is increasingly evident that what is 
true for one country or continent—England, Austria, 
Ireland, Australia, Europe, South Africa—is true for all, 
possibly some comments on what was said at Liverpool 
may be useful even in the United States! No one can 
fail to notice the increase in the use of the words /Velt- 
anschauung, mondial, ethnology, anthropology, in Catholic 
literature. The horizon has definitely enlarged itself be- 
yond the nationalistic or even racial one—it is, in keeping 
with the very idea of “ Catholic,” a world-inclusive one. 

Now let us, as Catholics, begin with this—Man is not 
in himself Christian, but is called and is meant to be 
Christian. It is not part of Catholic dogma, but it cer- 
tainly fits in with Catholic dogma, and to very many 
seems to be deducible from Catholic dogma, and in har- 
mony with both Testaments, and particularly with the 
doctrine of St. Paul, and is maintained by many Catholic 
theologians, that in any case, Fall or none, the Eternal 
Son of God would have been made Man, and that the 
race, by incorporation with Him and only so, would 
have achieved its perfect destiny. This would then be 
the Mystery “lying hid” from the “beginning of the 
world,” the Plan and Vision of God antecedent even to 
sin. You cannot properly understand man’s nature unless 
you admit and attend to his destined super-nature. 

If that be true, we can fearlessly say that it is no bad 
thing to be a pagan, but an inadequate one and a bad 
one if it be chosen when a different and better choice 
has become possible. The pagan does not disbelieve in 
God, or in the Indestructible Soul, or in the essential 
difference between right and wrong, or need not and 
should not do so. Indeed, I doubt if he ever has. Re- 
search at first made it look plausible when men said that 
magic, animism, totemism, and so forth and so on, were 
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the origin of religion. Further research has simply made 
hay of these generalizations. No decent writer ever now 
alleges them. They are all based on the assumption that 
religion has developed in the way in which the human 
body is hypothetically said to have developed; and that 
simply is not so. 

When, then, Tertullian, in his African-Latin, said that 
the soul was naturaliter Christiana, he meant that the soul 
was “ born to be Christian ”; that as things are, given the 
complete Plan of God, the soul was meant to become 
so. That is indeed true. Supernatural salvation, the 
direct vision of God, is indeed the vocation of every 
created soul, but is not exacted by its intrinsic nature. 
We are all meant to be “ saved” per ipsum et in ipso— 
by means of Him and in His Person (into which we are 
to be incorporated): but so far as our actual structure 
goes, He is a “ free gift.” Our salvation is sheer grace. 

Therefore, by “ pagan” we now mean everything that 
is good short of Christ and of what can be reached 
through Him. 

Therefore, when I, for example, look towards the 
United States, and see in them so much that is Catholic, 
and so much that is not, and call the latter “ pagan,” I 
cannot possibly be supposed to imply that it is bad, but 
certainly that it is inadequate, and disastrously so, because 
it is departmental, ham-strung, netted, and shackled— 
not because it is not good, but because it tries to consider 
itself good enough. 

Now can Catholics be “ paganized ’—‘ pagan-ish ”? 
Of course, if a Catholic were a declared pagan, and 
asserted that there was nothing beyond what he could 
reach by means of his unenlightened intelligence, of his 
unassisted will-power, he would have apostatized and be 
the proper pagan. But if without noticing it he, in any 
department whatsoever, eliminated the existence and the 
action of God, he would be paganized. 

Take history. Catholics believe in God, in His Holy 
Spirit, and in grace, as facts. But do they allow for them 
in history? Were Constantine, Hildebrand, Pius VI, 
Benedict XV, mere politicians? Or was the Holy Spirit 
in any sense guiding them? Was it a mere fluke that 
St. Anthony of Egypt (1) lived, (2) had his life written 
by the young St. Athanasius, and (3) thus had a major 
part in converting St. Augustine, who, you may safely 
say, by his conversion created the Europe that gave a 
Faith (whether Protestant or Catholic in the long run) 
to America? I dare to assert that without Augustine, 
Athanasius, Anthony, and St. Matthew, the United States 
would not now possess whatever form of Christianity 
it does. Now was this an instance of mechanical neces- 
sity, or had it anything of God about it? Affirm the 
former, and you are the honest pagan. Disregard the 
former, and you are the unconscious pagan, but the dis- 
honest one, if you both eliminate it and think you are a 
Catholic. 
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This may be rather an academic instance, as they say, 
because the ordinary Catholic does not worry much about 
Anthony, Athanasius, or Augustine, or indeed his own 
history at all. This is a very great pity, and no sign of 
education, but so it is. It reminds me of the young man 
I met on a boat going to New Zealand who told me he 
did not know who Napoleon was: “ Why should I?” 
added he, “ he’s dead.” Poor, thin, two-dimensional soul 
a man would be who said he was quite uninterested in his 
parents—they were out-of-date. But the attitude of mind 
becomes important in two ways. 

A man may be just uninterested in what has gone 
before him. Such a man can with difficulty be a proper 
Catholic, because the Church is essentially connected with 
Tradition. Nowadays, Tradition is always being proved 
to be right. Once they thought Homer was a mere in- 
ventor. Now they have actually dug up a cup just like 
one that he described. Once they thought that all that 
had been written about Assyria and Persia might be 
fancy: now they find that those empires have left relics 
that back tradition up at every point. Once they said 
that all Old Testament history was a fable: now almost 
from year to year they excavate what proves again and 
again how right it was. It is, then, a thin-minded man 
who is just uninterested in the past—/is past. “ There is 
no such thing,” said G. K. Chesterton, “as an uninterest- 
ing thing: there are only uninterested persons.” 

But there is more than that. There exists now in the 
world a set of men who regard the past as interesting, 
indeed, but as bad. These are the Bolsheviks of what- 
ever country they may be. They exist in all. They 
regard the whole of tradition as fact, indeed, but as bad 
fact, as stuff that must be got rid of. The way of 
thinking, the way of judging, the way of trying, habitual 
in the Christian past, must be done away with. The kind 
of philosophy that ended up in a belief in God and in 
knowledge of His Nature must be abolished. The kind 
of ethic that issued into Christian behavior (or endeavor 
to behave Christianly, and grief if one’s behavior were 
not loyal), must be annihilated. The social life that kept 
trying to emerge from the welter of human instinct must 
be altogether discarded, and a new sort of society cre- 
ated, a new sort of man (consequently) made. 

Hence, if a Catholic has no “ sense” of his own history 
or tradition, he is running a great risk of being paganized 
—of believing that a substitute is as good or better, of 
succumbing to the pagan view of human life that is con- 
stantly set before him by the neutral press and the com- 
mercial cinema. There is a possibility of a Catholic 
taking a pagan view of all past history; or of not so 
much as knowing that there is any such thing as history. 

I would like, then, a great increase in Catholic schools 
and colleges, of Catholic historical teaching administered 
through the eye—pageants, plays, drama interspersed with 
tableaux, and of course “ straight ” historical instruction, 
but always done “ three-dimensionally,” that is, providing 
no mere list of events and names, but showing living 
men, as affected in their generation by the Catholic Faith: 
the difference to them of the Faith as possessed and 
operative then, and the consequences to us now. 
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What about Our Indians? 


WILLIAM ALLEN PAGE 


N the matter of our Government's relations with the 

Indians the less said the better. Anything said at 
all would necessarily be bad enough. But at a time when 
every level of our social life has become garrulous of 
economic complaint, I was curious as to the latest con- 
dition of servitude of these forgotten Americans. So | 
went up into the land of the Dakotas on the Rosebud 
Reservation of the Sioux—those last defenders of the 
Red Man’s country against the inexorable white invader 
—where the prairies and the sky meet in an unflinching 
line to warm a flat, sunbaked world, where scattered log 
huts share with plain wall tents of an obsolete army type 
their barren patches of ground. 

There are not many full-bloods left. There are not 
many young ones, either. Vanished Americans. Slain 
by the white man, either by the sword or musket, or by 
the methodical and refined cruelty of the reservation sys- 
tem. Malnutrition, starvation, unsanitary housing, that 
indefatigable reaper with his busy scythe—tuberculosis— 
stalking silently, invisibly, among these children of a 
dying race; and last, but in a way no less effectual and 
effacing, assimilation with the blood of the white usurper. 

A generation ago these Indians were paid off by the 
Government twice a year—just twice as often as they are 
now. How then, | wondered, are they faring in this 
period of depression? Not that a depression is anything 
new to the Indians. That has been their natural state 
from the days when they were first herded upon reserva- 
tions, to be cheated by unscrupulous Indian agents, half- 
starved on bad rations, and debased by the white man’s 
liquor and diseases. But today it has become for them 
a depression within a depression. Where formerly they 
had to be content with the hole in the government dough- 
nut, now it is a case of a hole in the hole of that 
doughnut. 

And the answer, for the Catholic Indians at least, I 
found on the Rosebud at St. Francis; the same answer 
that is to be found on so many other Indian reservations 
in the United States and Alaska: the Catholic mission. 
And significantly and vitally associated with it is the 
name of that adventuring missionary to the Indians of 
early America, the gallant Marquette, whose spirit is still 
as active in this field so dear to his heart as in those days 
when in a birch-bark canoe he indelibly traced his name 
upon the Great Water of the Mississippi Valley. That 
zealous blackrobe seems to be keeping a paternal eye 
upon his red children, ministering to them vicariously 
through the group that bears his name, the Marquette 
League that carries on for him among these sons of the 
proudest race that ever walked the earth, who welcomed 
with kindness the strange blackrobe with his story of the 
cross sO many moons ago. 

Commencing with the discovery of this continent, the 
Catholic misssion has proved by the testimony of blood 
and sacrifice the friend and protector of the American 
Indian, a friend who came to give—not to take. In this 
fertile field they flourished supreme until 1870, when 
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President Ulysses S. Grant turned the mission field into 
a national grab-bag for all the religious denominations 
in the United States, with the result that the Catholic 
Church was given not a single superintendency, and of 
the seventy-two agencies that Church received no more 
than seven. Their work badly damaged, with Catholic 
Indians, whose forefathers had been converted by Cath- 
olic missionaries before a Protestant had set foot on this 
soil, turned over to Protestant sects, the Catholic missions 
did not falter in their labors among the aborigines and, 
when the expected and virtually promised support from 
the Government was not forthcoming, they turned for 
aid to the Catholic laity of the country. 

In 1904 a brilliant and talented priest, Father Henry 
G. Ganss, fresh from service among the Catholic Indians, 
carried the message of Pere Marquette to New York, 
where his inspiration brought into being the Marquette 
League, a society of laymen having for its sole purpose 
the providing of funds for the priests and Sisters work- 
ing among the North American Indians. Tiny acorn that 
it was, it held for the impoverished mission field the seed 
of encouragement that was soon to be justified in its 
fruition. At the present time it is an indispensable and 
integral part of the Church mission work, serving the 
spiritual and material needs of 100,000 Catholic Indians, 
while keeping an apostolic eye upon the 240,000 red 
brethren who are still pagan or outside the Church. 

The scope of its work now comprises 150 missions with 
336 churches and chapels; 200 priests and 450 Sisters 
depend upon it for the support of their work; and 75 
schools, assisted by their contributions, furnish humble 
but welcome facilities to their 7,000 little copper-skinned 
Americans. 

During the first six years of its existence, the League 
established mission chapels at Holy Rosary and St. 
Francis missions, South Dakota; for the Moquis Indians 
of northern Arizona; for the Winnebagoes of Nebraska; 
and two chapels on the Fort Berthold Reservation, North 
Dakota. But building over 100 chapels and churches in 
remote districts of Northern prairies and Southwest desert 
regions, providing them with all the requisites for Divine 
service, and maintaining priests and Sisters on these dis- 
tant outposts is not the only part of its labor. It supports 
catechists, clothes and feeds thousands of little children 
in mission schools, and comes to their relief in times of 
stress. 

So from the stinging sands and cactus of New Mexico 
to the icy breath of Old Borealis in Nulato, Alaska, the 
League ventures like another Marquette and blessings 
fall like magic from its hand. 

A discouraged bishop in Montana is about to close an 
old mission school in the Northwestern corner of the 
State, abandoning the work of half a century for lack of 
funds. The spirit of Marquette is responsive to his cry, 
and a check for $8,500 arrives like the hero of the old- 
fashioned melodrama in the nick of time. 

The question of covering a territory of 500,000 square 
miles among the Eskimos, “ the hardest mission field in 
the world,” makes an airplane the prayerful dream of 
the Alaskan missionary. The dream becomes a reality 
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through the generous grace of the Marquette League- 

A missionary in a corner of Oregon where the rail- 
road has penetrated not much beyond a rumor, would be 
happy if he could afford a car to enable him adequately 
to serve his Indian souls scattered over 4,000 miles of 
reservation. His heart rejoices in the. possession of the 
car, compliments of “ Pere Marquette.” 

Fifty-four wood stoves, decrepit from thirty-five years 
of service, menace the lives of the Sisters and their 
precious charges in New Mexico. The danger is removed 
through the agency of the Marquette League when thirty- 
four of these stoves in the Sisters’ house and the girls’ 
building are replaced with a modern heating system that 
cost the League $5,000. 

Food and fuel provided by the League save 325 chil- 
dren from want during the long, bitter winter months; 
and the sick and aged Navajo Indians have a hospital 
built for them. 

This is the varied nature of the work in the Indian mis- 
sion field which the Marquette League is effecting towards 
the solution of the Indian problem by improving their 
material as well as their spiritual condition. “ Not by 
bread alone does man live”—yet, man must have his 
bread to live. And the physical part of the Indian’s wel- 
fare is essential in keeping up the other end. They are 
correlative in their uses. 

Of course, all this means a steady monetary expendi- 
ture. And the heart of Marquette is generous. During 
the League’s first three years, the annual amount sent 
to the missions never went above $2,500, but by the end 
of the fiscal year in 1929 it had mounted to $75,000. The 
following year $100,000 was dispensed to the missions, 
and the fiscal year 1930-31 saw the financial barometer 
jump to $132,000 in donations to the missions. But last 
year, probably reflecting the national depression, the 
amount had slumped a bit to $85,000. 

So, maybe after all, if the deathless voice of Pére 
Marquette continues to reach the heart-strings and purse- 
strings of the good layman, the interest on that old 
Plymouth debt to the Indians will be partially paid off 
by the time the last of these children of the slain take 
their way along that one-way trail to the happy hunting- 
ground of their fathers, to which the smiling blackrobe 
pioneered the way so many years ago. 


THE BLESSING 


Through all the afterwards that came to them 
I like to think that day grew never dim; 

The warm content of little children’s hearts, 
The eyes they lifted trustingly to Him, 

Wee Esther’s curly head against His breast, 
Small Benjamin and Nadra at His knee, 
While all the others clustered close around 
Scanning His love-sweet Face wonderingly. 


It must have counted in their after-lives, 

Restrained their wayward steps, shed guiding light, 

Kept clean their hearts, a lofty purpose bred, 

And armed them with a spiritual might; 

I think they kept the dream nor grew it dim, 

Such wealth of grace went out to them from Him. 
Vera Marte Tracy. 
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The Pope, the President, and the Governor 


Witrrip Parsons, S.]. 


candidates, President Hoover's acceptance speech 

and Governor Roosevelt’s Columbus speech, it is now 
fairly clear that the main issue of the campaign is to be 
the economic one. Mr. Hoover devoted almost all of his 
time to the depression and the measures he had taken to 
overcome it. Mr. Roosevelt accepted the challenge ; they 
both agree, he said, on one thing: “that the major issue 
of the campaign is the economic situation.” 

But so far the candidates have been speaking of two 
wholly different phases of that situation. Except for one 
or two minor points, Mr. Hoover directs attention wholly 
to what has been done in the way of immediate relief 
from our troubles, while Mr. Roosevelt is apparently at- 
tempting to get behind those troubles and put his finger 
on what caused them, so that we may never let them 
happen again. The Republicans say: ‘“ The main thing 
is to get out of this mess and back to prosperity.” The 
Democratic answer is: “ Yes, but to the same kind of 
prosperity we had before, which was the cause of our 
present troubles? Now is the time, if ever, to see to it 
that we never get into this mess again.” The campaign 
will probably accentuate these points of view rather than 
reconcile them. 

There is also without doubt a large number of people, 
especially in New York, who do not want too much think- 
ing about the capitalist system and its present break- 
down; they do not want any “ monkeying” with it. For 
this class of people stands the New York Times, a pro- 
Hoover paper. In its editorial on the Roosevelt speech, 
after praising its skill and the “devastating effect” of 
its criticisms, it finds the constructive part of the speech 
“not so happy or convincing.” It says: “ This is not 
because his suggested policies are bad. Some of them are 
very good. A few of them have already been applied in 
varying degrees.” Then, after this faint praise, it goes on: 

But almost none of them go to the needs of the hour. The 
Governor’s suggested cure . . . might have been a good one in 
1928 or 1929, and may be a good one in 1935 and 1936, but it 
scarcely corresponds to the symptoms and diseases of today. We 
do not now so much need the control of big business as we do the 
restoration of even little business. 

The Times then goes on to ask the Governor what he 
would do by way of relief in the present depression. The 
Governor, of course, might very well answer that the 
President and Congress have initiated all that need and 
can be done in the present crisis, that the important thing 
in the way of policy is to adopt measures now that will 
insure us against a recurrence of the disease, that to 
wait until we are back at our old ways again will be too 
late to provide against an inevitable relapse into our pres- 
ent condition. 

However this may be—and it has here only a specula- 
tive interest—the important thing for readers of this 
Review is to estimate the social theories and principles 
behind the two campaigns. Catholics, fortunately, have 


Ga the two recent speeches by the Presidential 


for their guidance Pius XI’s Encyclical, ‘“‘ Quadragesimo 
Anno,” on the Reconstruction of the Social Order. In 
this Encyclical, speaking of the ravages of laissez-faire, 
unlimited competition, or individualism, as it is variously 
called, we find with matchless clarity this diagnosis of our 
ills, to which everyone, even though not a Catholic, can 
assent, because it is based on observation, not dogma: 

“In the first place, then, it is patent that in our days 
not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense power and 
despotic economic domination are concentrated in the 
hands of a few, and that those few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, who administer them at their good pleasure. 

“ This power becomes particularly irresistible when ex- 
ercised by those who, because they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the life 
blood to the entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of production, so that 
none dare breathe against their will. 

“This accumulation of power, the characteristic note 
of the modern economic order, is a natural result of limit- 
less free competition, which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest, which often means those who 
fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dic- 
tates of conscience. 

“This concentration of power has led to a threefold 
struggle for domination: first, there is the struggle for 
dictatorship in the economic sphere itself; then the fierce 
battle to acquire control of the State, so that its resources 
and authority may be abused in the economic struggle ; 
and finally, the clash between the States themselves. 

“ This latter arises from two catises : because the nations 
apply their power and political influence, regardless of 
circumstances, to promote the economic advantages of 
their citizens; and because, vice versa, economic forces 
and economic domination are used to decide political con- 
troversies between peoples. 

“You assuredly know and you lament the ultimate 
consequences of this Individualistic spirit in economic 
affairs: free competition is dead, economic dictatorship 
has taken its place; unbridled ambition for domination 
has succeeded the desire for gain; the whole economic 
life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly 
measure. 

“Furthermore, the intermingling and scandalous con- 
fusing of the duties and offices of civil authority and of 
economics have produced crying evils and gone so far as 
to degrade the majesty of the State. The State, which 
should be the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion 
above all party contention, intent only upon justice and 
the common good, has become instead a slave, bound 
over to the service of passion and greed. 

“ As regards the relations of peoples among themselves, 
a double stream has issued from this one fountainhead: 
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on the one hand, economic nationalism or even economic 
imperialism; on the other, a not less noxious and detest- 
able internationalism or international imperialism in finan- 
cial affairs, which holds that where a man’s fortune is, 
there is his country.” 

| could wish that this immortal passage were engraved, 
and hung above the desk of every economist, financier, 
and politician in the country; it is a summary of the 
United States’ history of the last thirty years. 

The Pope, then, after this analysis of our troubles, 
before going on to give his concrete proposals for re- 
construction through a social organization of economic 
life, lays down this general principle: 

‘Free competition, and still more economic domina- 
tion, must be kept within just and definite limits and must 
be brought under the effective control of the public 
authority, in matters pertaining to this latter's competence. 
The public institutions of the nations must be such as to 
make the whole of human society conform to the com- 
mon good, that is, to the standard of social justice.” Social 
justice, according to him, can be had only by paying due 
heed to both the social and the individual character of 
capital and labor, “ in order that the dangers of Individu- 
alism and of Socialism may be avoided.’”” The Papal 
system, as is well known, is neither of these two things. 

Now it happens that in the two speeches under review, 
each candidate pays lip service at least to an Individualism 
into the meaning of which in each case it will be well 
to inquire. 

Mr. Hoover: “It is only by this release of initiative, 
this insistence on individual responsibility, that we accrue 
(sic) the great sums of individual accomplishment which 
carry this nation forward.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “I, too, believe in individualism, but 
I mean it in everything that the word implies.” 

Mr. Hoover: “This is not an individualism which 
permits men to run riot in selfishness or to override equal- 
ity of opportunity in others. It permits no violation of 
ordered liberty.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “I believe that the individual should 
have full liberty of action to make the most of himself ; 
but I do not believe that in the name of that sacred word 
a few powerful interests should be permitted to make 
industrial cannon fodder of the lives of half the popula- 
tion of the United States.” 

Mr. Hoover: “ Equality of opportunity contains no 
conception of exploitation by any selfish, or ruthless, or 
class-minded men or groups. They have no place in the 
American system.” 

Mr. Roosevelt: “We now come to the philosophy 
which, the President maintains, is behind all this. Here 
we have a strange contrast. We have in many utterances, 
ending with the acceptance speech, an exposition of the 
doctrine of American individualism. Set over against that 
theory is an actual policy that is directly in conflict with 
it. Appraising the situation in the bitter dawn of a cold 
morning after, what do we find? 

“ We find two-thirds of American industry concentrated 
in a few hundred corporations, and actually managed by 
not more than 5,000 men. 
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We find more than half the savings of the country 
invested in corporate stocks and bonds and made the sport 
of the American stock market. 

“We find fewer than three dozen private banking 
houses, and stock-selling adjuncts of commercial banks, 
directing the flow of American capital. 

“In other words, we find concentrated economic power 
in a few hands, the precise opposite of the individualism 
of which the President speaks.”’ 

This is the status to date of the debate on individualism. 
Further chapters will be noted with interest. For we 
Catholics, at least, in accord with the diagnosis and prin- 
ciples of Pope Pius XI above enunciated, have several 
questions to ask of each candidate. 

Of Mr. Hoover, we may inquire the following. There 
is no doubt that the picture of economic injustice and 
chaos given by the Pope, as I have quoted him, is a true 
and exact image of the economic system in the United 
States as it has evolved in the past twelve years, and that 
this situation has been due to the precise doctrines of 
laissez-faire or individualism of which the Pope is speak- 
ing. Has Mr. Hoover these same doct.ines in mind when 
he praises individualism? And if a different one, does his 
party propose to reverse its steps and take what measures 
it can to remedy economic despotism? On the other hand, 
what about those wide departures from individualism 
which constitute a steady march towards capitalist col- 
lectivism: the tariff, the Farm Board, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the growing powers of a semi- 
independent Federal Reserve Board, and the like? Will 
they be administered for the good of all, and not in the 
name of an individualism which in practice, as Pope Pius 
says above, means “the survival of those only who are 
the strongest, which often means those who fight most 
relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates of con- 
science’? This is the individualism which allows greed 
full rein; for instance, in pouring capital into produc- 
tion and shortsightedly curtailing purchasing power, and 
cuts wages (purchasing power) and employment in the 
midst of a depression and pays only dividends out of 
surpluses. 

With Mr. Roosevelt the case is slightly different. He 
has publicly disassociated himself from this individualism 
which means greed and exploitation of the poor. In his 
Columbus speech, though it was devoted only to the finan- 
cial aspects of the situation, he denounced the individual- 
ism which means “ safety of exploitation to the exploiter, 
safety of manipulation to the financial manipulator, safety 
of unlicensed power to those who would speculate to the 
bitter end with the welfare and the property of other 
people ”; he condemned regimentation “ not only when 
it is carried on by an informal group, an unofficial group, 
amounting to an economic government of the United 
States, but also when it is done by the Government of 
the United States itself”; and he said that “we must 
make American individualism what it was intended to 
be, equality of opportunity for all, the right of exploita- 
tion for none.” 

The question that lovers of social justice will ask Mr. 
Roosevelt will be: will his individualism be one modified 
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by a definitely social responsibility, on the principle that 
capital as well as labor has also a social, beside its indi- 
vidual, aspect, and that only by the individual-social re- 
construction of society will social justice and the aboli- 
tion of economic slavery be brought about? There is much 
in the Columbus speech that seems to point this way. We 
cannot, as Catholics, nor do we, demand this or that con- 
crete proposal in this regard, but on mere grounds of rea- 
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son and humanity we can demand to see in his speeches a 
definite recognition of the truth driven home among others 
by Pope Pius XI that only in the twofold—individual and 
social—organization of economic life will the “ fergotten 
man’ be safeguarded without doing irreparable harm 
to the financial structure of the nation, but also without 
allowing ever again the concentration of wealth and power 
which is the cause of our present distress. 


The Economic Argument for Birth Control 


Ropert M 


F all the attempted intellectual justifications for 
O the use of artificial contraceptives, but one has 

remained. I refer, of course, to the economic 
argument that it is wrong to bring children into the 
world without proper provision for their development. 
Here education is stressed. 

With this point in mind, I have made an incomplete 
survey which I trust will suggest to others the value of 
a more complete study along this or similar channels. 

For the past seven years I have been associated with 
that portion of the undergraduate department of Fordham 
University which is located in downtown New York 
City. Recently 1 submitted a questionnaire to the stu- 
dents in all four classes. Practically every student in the 
four classes was reached, in all 638. About three-fifths 
of them were morning students, the remainder attending 
in the evening. With few exceptions the evening students 
are working during some part of the day and their ages 
are slightly higher than those of the morning students. 
The average age was just under twenty-one years. 

Four questions were asked regarding the size of the 
families of each parent of the student, concerning the 
number in the families one generation back. Many of 
the students could give no certain answer to these ques- 
tions as their fathers and mothers may have had brothers 
and sisters who died many years ago, of whose existence 
the students were not aware. Hence mention is omitted 
of the answers to these questions, thus avoiding inaccu- 
racies. The conclusion reached, however, from a study 
of the replies to these questions in the instances where 
they were answered, is that there was no appreciable 
difference between the number of their grandparents’ chil- 
dren and that of their parents. 

The total number of children of the whole blood born 
in the 638 families represented was 2,792, or 4.38 chil- 
dren per family. It will be noted that this number is 
slightly above that which authorities on vital statistics 
conclude to be necessary to keep a population stationary. 
Of these 2,792 children, 2,430 are now alive. In other 
words 362 failed to attain adult life. Of this number. 
223, or 8 per cent of the total, died in the first two 
years of life. Hence these 638 families raised 3.81 chil- 
dren each to maturity, which again is slightly above the 
number required to maintain a stationary population. 

The following table shows the number of children in 
each of the 638 cases: 


. Hitcucock 


child 
children 
children 
children 
children 
children 
children 
and more. 


46 families, or per cent, had 
110 families, or per cent, had 
131 families, or 20.5 per cent, had 
110 families, or 17.2 per cent, had 
74 families, or 11.6 per cent, had 
45 families, or 7.0 per cent, had 
40 families, or 6.3 per cent, had 
82 families, or 13.0 per cent, had 

It is seen that in the bulk of the cases families of 
2, 3, 4, and 5 children predominated. Families of 6 and 
7 children were nearly as numerous as families contain- 
ing but 1 child, and there were nearly twice as many 
families containing 8 and more children as there were 
containing a single child. The largest family consisted of 
16 children, and the student representing that family is 
the fifteenth child. His mother is living. 

Of these students, 57, or 9 per cent, have suffered 
the loss of their mothers. In all cases they were asked 
the cause ot the mother’s death. In but four instances 
was the cause of death attributed in any way to child- 
birth. In these four, two of the mothers had 2 children 
each, all of whom are alive; in one case there were 3 
children, all living; and in the remaining case there were 
6 children, five of whom are alive now. In the cases 
of the remaining 53 mothers, the causes of death varied. 
Pneumonia, heart trouble, influenza, tuberculosis, and 
cancer predominated. 

In 226 of the 638 cases, the student was the oldest 
child in his family ; 146 were the second born; 108 were 
third; 54 were fourth; 33 were fifth; 23 were sixth; 18 
were seventh; 17 were eighth; 6 were ninth; 4 were 
tenth; 2 were eleventh; and 1 was the fifteenth child. 

In other words, had the parents of these splendid 
young people been obsessed with the current notion that 
one child would be sufficient for them, 65 per cent of 
our students would have never existed. Had two children 
been the goal of these parents, 42 per cent would never 
have seen the light of day, much less lived to receive a 
college education. If the parents had elected to set 
themselves up as the arbiters over the number of their 
children, and had decided that three would suffice, a 
number considered prohibitive by most of our young 
people today, then in that event 25 per cent of our stu- 
dents would never need worry over getting to class on 
time or doing any home work. 

The incomplete information gleaned from the four 
questions concerning the families of the parents of these 
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students indicates that had the students’ grandparents 
decided that two children were all they could afford, 
then we should have a present enrolment of about 100 
in place of 650. 

The advocates of contraception must logically main- 
tain that the first child in a family is endowed with the 
best mentality. This has been disproved on many occa- 
sions, and my examination of the students in this study 
indicated clearly that no such rule could be posited for 
them. 

The final question sought to elicit information con- 
cerning the occupation of the father at the time of the 
student’s birth. The replies here were most interesting. 
Less than two dozen were professional men: doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers. The occupations that led were 
clerks, merchants, salesmen, barbers, painters, plumbers, 
carpenters, laborers, postal employes, policemen, firemen, 
real estate agents, railroad employes, and some few to a 
calling by legislation extinct: they were bartenders and 
saloon keepers. 

Roughly 75 per cent of the fathers, as evidenced by 
their occupations, were workmen earning little more than 
sufficient to maintain life, and the lives of the members 
of their families, at a decent human standard divorced 
from luxuries. Yet they raised families of more than 
four children each and raised them well enough so that 
we find them in college, sufficiently well trained to know 
the value of work and money. Sacrifices were undoubt- 
edly made and unselfish denials must have been prac- 
tised. These fathers and mothers cannot but be satisfied 
with the results of their labors. These capable and intel- 
ligent young people are a real tribute to them, a credit 
to them and to their nation. No parent can regret ever 
having made the struggle, and struggle it must have been. 

Let us think twice before denying to the next genera- 
tion such useful and well-trained members of society, 
and let us remember the presence of standards other 
than dollars and cents by which to measure our practices 
in domestic life. 

It is difficult to believe that these cases stand alone. 
The conviction grows that the vast bulk of our law- 
abiding and hard-working citizens are representatives of 
families in very moderate circumstances. In such in- 
stances there is a dominant incentive to improve their 
positions, to obtain an education, and to understand values. 
Truly “sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

We wonder if those who seek to justify the practice 
of contraceptive birth control on the ground that they 
cannot afford to have children really know what they 
are talking about. Figuring upon that basis, I wonder 
if they ever stopped to consider that their own parents 
lived extravagantly and well beyond their means in this 
regard. 

Just what do these proponents of the belief that riches 
are a necessary prerequisite to the proper rearing of 
children want? It does seem that the efforts they expend 
in telling other people how to regulate the most intimate 
practice in domestic life might better be directed toward 
an effort to alleviate the economic conditions in those 
instances where large families and abject poverty reside 
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under the same roof. Both nature and society impose 
an obligation upon a husband to support his wife and 
children. Justice, therefore, demands that he should be 
given an opportunity to do so, in the form of a wage 
sufficient for that purpose. Rather than these advocates 
of contraception insisting upon meddling with the most 
intimate details of family life, let them perform a real 
and tangible social service by working toward the allevi- 
ation of economic distress. 

Abject poverty is to be deplored. They do not want 
it; neither do we. They apparently want a more just 
and equitable distribution of wealth; so do we. In 
effect they say to the poor man: 

“You are in a bad way and we regret it; however, we 
are not going to try and remedy your situation by attack- 
ing the source of the evil, but we can and do tell you 
how to live an unnatural life and avoid the consequences 
of it. Moreover, we insist that you use this information 
regardless of how great may be your desire for the joys 
of children, and if you fail to use it we are through with 
you. You are poor because there is an injustice in our 
economic relations. We are going to leave those rela- 
tions just as they are, so you practise contraception and 
avoid the effects of them.” 

I am fully aware of the fallacy of concluding generally 
from specific examples and have attempted to avoid so 
doing. I trust that more of these examinations and those 
of a similar character will be undertaken. However, it 
is not amiss to assert that we can use 638 families as an 
initial basis for such a study. It is well to note, more- 
over, that these 638 families were not hand picked by a 
careful process of selection and rejection for the purpose 
of leading to any preconceived conclusion. No family 
was omitted and the conclusions were formulated after 
the evidence was obtained. Further evidence in this mat- 
ter will prove valuable. 


BOOK OF PROSE 


Life is a book of prose, 
Drab, tedious prose; 

For the most part 

A plodding theme of care 
With little art, 

Save here and there 

At random times 

Some chapter is made fair 
With hopeful rhymes; 

Then back to lumbering prose. 
And when it comes to close 
It does not say 

“The End” or “ Finis,” nay, 
It saith—*“ Dust.” 


If this seem grim surcease, 
Do not despair—have peace, 
For it is not all; 

Nay, only release 

From the musty cover, 
From the close bookstall. 
For the words turn to song 
On the wings of a plover, 
Into the sky. 


LeGarpe S. Doucury. 
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Back of Business Education 


HEN the new revenue law took effect on June 21, 

confidence was expressed throughout the nation 
that the yield of the new taxes would balance the budget. 
This expectation has received a hard blow. The Treasury 
recently reported on the yield for the first ten days under 
the new law. It is far below estimates, being less than 
twenty per cent of the Treasury’s forecast. 

In fairness it should be said that ten days cannot give a 
reliable picture of an entire year’s revenue. It is also true 
that many sales were made before the revenue law took 
effect, so as to get around the additional tax. Besides, 
the end of June is always part of the dull season. Never- 
theless, we have reason to feel alarmed about the shortage, 
for if the revenue is today less than twenty per cent 
of the budget estimate, it is not likely that at any time 
of the rest of the year the fifty per cent (of the estimate) 
mark will be crossed, or even reached. 

It is a disappointing trend, but it is by no means sur- 
prising. As has been said in this column before, the 
more we burden business in times of depression, the less 
it will yield. Those responsible for the estimates and the 
taxes apparently based their guess upon the business situa- 
tion of 1930 or 1931 ; they overlooked the downward trend 
of business. ,Though the surprisingly small yield will very 
likely lead to more taxation in the near future, the real 
significance, in my opinion, lies in these two facts: 

The fallibility of Government is the more harmful in 
times like these because the quickest way out of the de- 
pression is, naturally, the shortest route. To travel this 
straight, short route, we have to know exactly the course. 
the direction, and the obstacles on the way. It is for this 
reason that a clear conception of present difficulties and 
unerring foresight are so important today. They save us 
time, detours, and disappointments. In contrast, a taxa- 
tion program which overestimates its resources by fully 
100 per cent can mean nothing but waste of time, wrong 
direction; and more and more painful attempts to obtain 
adequate Government financing. 

The second fact is the effect of taxation upon business. 
From the Treasury report it becomes clear that the tax 
on bank checks held up best—namely, fifty per cent of 
the forecast. But the tax on gasoline yielded only thirteen 
per cent of the expected sum; on motor tubes and tires 
twelve per cent, and on automobiles not more than seven 
per cent of the estimate. Apparently where sales articles 
are involved, the additional tax is a deterrent. And quite 
naturally so! A manufacturer whose product is taxed 
has two ways to meet the law: either he will cut his cost, 
and preferably by way of wage cuts (this hits the buying 
power of the people) ; or he will add to his price, which 
automatically limits his sales. If we remember that new 
taxation of industrial products amounted to nearly 
$1,000,000,000 as compared with a manufacturing output 
of perhaps $50,000,000,000, we can figure out for our- 
selves the enormous influence of the new tax law upon 
sales and upon the buying capacity of the people, not to 
mention the fear and apprehension which is caused by this 
added pressure. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Damn His Morals! 
JoHn WILTBYE 


N his delightful book “ Schoolmastering,’’ Samuel 5S. 

Drury tells a story from “ A Doctor’s Reminiscences,” 
a history to which | am a stranger. Before we get on 
with the story, I wish to remark two faults in Mr. Drury’s 
book: brevity, and its habit of referring to people and 
things of whom and of which I have never heard. Per- 
haps you have; but who, then, are Elon and Abden? 
Have you ever broken bread with Tola and Jair? Why 
doesn’t the man bring in Huppim and Muppim and Ard, 
and make a complete job of it? But I must beg his 
pardon. He does refer me to Judges, ten and twelve, and 
while you are looking up Huppim eft al in the dictionary, 
the rest of us may return to the doctor and his story. 

From the evidence at hand, I gather that a boarding 
school for boys was afflicted with an epidemic, perhaps 
of mumps or measles. A disturbed father thereupon con- 
sulted a physician on the advisability of returning his son 
to the scene of suffering. “I told him that the illness 
there, though considerable, seemed not dangerous,” said 
the physician, “ and that in my opinion it would be better 
for the boy’s morals to have him return.” “ Oh,” ex- 
claimed the father, “ I don’t give a damn about his morals, 
it’s his health I’m thinking about.” And with this bold 
stroke, the story ends. 

While musing on this instructive little tale, my eye fell 
on a circular letter signed by the Bishop of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, the Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D. 
The Bishop writes that we are now beginning the season 
in which, according to the custom of the country, “ chil- 
dren will be informing their parents of their plans for 
the coming school year.” Our hopes rise at this sign of 
intelligent interest, only to be dashed when the Bishop 
finishes the sentence, “and parents figuring how they 
can successfully carry out the commands of their young 
rulers.” What the girls and boys wish is something that 
is both fashionable and enjoyable. What the Bishop be- 
lieves they should get is a place in a Catholic school or 
college. Religion, thinks the Bishop, quoting Calvin Cool- 
idge, is the only basis on which a stable civilization can 
rest, and the school which ignores religion undermines 
that foundation. What the children think about this 
theory is not stated, nor do we know what their parents 
think about it. T cannot speak for Oklahoma, but it seems 
to me that a great many parents are not thinking about 
it at all. Or, if they do, they think in terms of little John- 
ny’s health, and will he get enough to eat at school? For 
his morals, they do not give a damn. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine sent his son to 
Yarvard. The choice was not precisely a free choice; it 
was dictated by his better half who had come into a 
fortune some years before, and saw no reason why she 
should not begin to climb. Son went to Yarvard where 
by his junior year he acquired a nice taste in booze, a 
dismissal from the dean, and a wife, picked up one night 
when the wine looked red. He was not quite sure of her 








name, but when he read it on the certificate furnished by 
the justice of the peace, he felt that the whole thing was 
legal, if somewhat nebulous. About the time he should 
have taken his degree (supposing that to have been his 
purpose in going to Yarvard, which is open to doubt), 
he became shot, when a gun in the hand of his ex-wife 
suddenly went off. The alimony had been intermittent of 
late, and she had merely dropped in to collect. As she had 
nice eyes, the jury discharged her, with a barely disguised 
apology, and that was that. 

But not quite. I am well aware that this sounds like 
an extract from the Daily Snoop but, unlike Ibsen, I must 
finish my story. The unfortunate circumstance that the 
young man had not received the Sacraments for a number 
of years was a blow to his parents, who were still Cath- 
olics of a sort. But they never seemed to link this neglect 
with the prior circumstance that the lad had been sent to a 
Catholic school just long enough to be prepared for his 
First Communion, after which he had been transferred 
to the swankiest private school in town, where he was 
told on one occasion that only servants and low Irish 
went to early Mass. That may be true enough, but in the 
young lad’s mind it worked out to mean that it is proper 
only for servants and low Irish to receive their Lord 
frequently in Holy Communion, and also proper for their 
betters to loll in bed, and beat the guilt of missing the 
noon-day Mass by the last syllable of the Oremus at 
the Offertory. Naturally, he got out of the habit of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion; more accurately, he never got 
into it. 

Otherwise, the youngster was making progress, and his 
parents were satisfied, since, practically speaking, they 
didn’t give a damn about his morals. He seemed to be 
a gentlemanly young pagan, and they felt sure that the 
veneer would hold; at least long enough for the family 
to make the Social Register. But even in that poor ambi- 
tion, their hopes were blasted. 

After the boy’s death, the afflicted mother followed the 
suggestion of a friend and retired to make a retreat. All 
might have gone off well had she not mentioned, in a con- 
ference with the retreat master, her plans for sending 
the next boy to Yarvard. She hadn’t intended to speak 
of this; it came in as incidental to something else. But it 
seemed to the retreat master that the presence of two of 
the girls in Miss Golightly’s fashionable school on the 
Avenue, and the plan to send the boy to Yarvard, were 
slightly incompatible with the new life she proposed to 
lead; and he said just that. “ How crude our priests 
are!” she told her friend, and that was all she brought 
home from her retreat. The real trouble was that the poor 
lady had never learned to give a daran, and all the world 
besides, if necessary, for the morals of her children. 

Is it a mortal sin to differ with a Bishop? Or is there 
reserved for the presumptuous who question his opinion 
a kind of week-day excommunication that can be put on 
without bell, book, or candle? 

But Bishop Kelley has a kind heart, and long ago 
learned to deal with fools gladly. This consideration 
prompts me to suggest that in this matter of electing a 
school parents are more often at fault than their chil- 
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dren. Usually, it seems to me, the parents (particularly 
the mother) are the guilty parties. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, children are equally indifferent to all 
schools; like the Negro about to be hanged, they are 
quite willing to call the whole performance off. Of course, 
Mary Elizabeth, with a devastating crush harrowing her 
young soul, will want to follow, Naomi-like, the object 
of her devotion whithersoever she may go; but Mary 
Elizabeth I take to be an exception. When parents make 
the choice of a school, they rarely meet with rebellion. 

The case differs, I admit, with youngsters of college 
age. These frequently have their preferences to which 
they cling with all the ardor of an early martyr to his 
ideals. I am inclined to think, however, that this in- 
sistence is more commonly noted in boys and girls whose 
parents have neglected to foster a Catholic spirit in the 
home. Parents of this wobbly sort invariably take their 
orders, as Bishop Kelley writes, from their children. 

Not much can be done, I fear, to divert these unfor- 
tunate youngsters to a Catholic college. The Holy Father 
certainly expressed his wish very plainly when he wrote 
in his Encyclical on Christian Education that no college, 
unless it is thoroughly Catholic, is a fit place for a Catho- 
lic student. But the youngsters have chosen some Yarvard, 
and their parents, by profession Catholics, are on the 
whole pleased with the choice. They imagine, some of 
them, perhaps most of them, that the future of their chil- 
dren, by which they mean their social prestige, is secure. 
But, as Abbot Hunter-Blair has remarked, writing of 
similar weak-kneed Catholics in England, the prestige is 
not often secured, and something of infinitely greater 
value in life is frequently lost. 

The Pope, to repeat the phrase, has expressed the mind 
of the Church with clarity. But his words fall on deaf 
ears when addressed to parents who, whatever their pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the Faith, do not give a damn for 
the morals of their children. 


Sociology 
Schools and the Social Order 


JosepH RErINer, S.J. 


N editorial in the issue of America for July 2 called 

attention to the “ conference of educators, scientists, 
and publicists” which the retiring Chancellor of New 
York University, Dr. Elmer E. Brown, will call next 
November to discuss “ The Obligation of Universities to 
the Social Order.” The conviction that universities and 
colleges have an obligation to the social order was brought 
out, in the same issue of America, in the article, “ But 
They Don’t Know,” by Owen P. Mackey. This is, of 
course, a viewpoint with which readers of AMERICA are 
familiar. It has been stressed over and over again in its 
pages. 

The college department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association has taken action in accordance with 
this conviction. At the Philadelphia Convention in 1931 
the following resolution was adopted: 

In view of the Holy Father’s frequently expressed wish that 
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the Faithful, but especially the students in our Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning, study the social problems of our day; 
and 

In view of the Holy Father’s insistence upon Catholic Action, 
that is, the establishment of the social reign of Christ; and 

In view of the critical world-wide social, political, economic 
conditions that threaten our civilization; 

Be it resolved that the college department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association appoint a committee on Social 
Studies for the purpose of drawing up a syllabus for a six- 
semester-hour course on “ Social Problems in the Light of Chris- 
tian Principles and the Encyclicals of Popes Pius XI, Benedict 
XV, Pius X, Leo XIII.” 

And be it further resolved that this syllabus be distributed 
among the colleges affiliated with the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association with the recommendation that its contents, to 
the extent that it has not already been done, be incorporated in 
their curricular and extra-curricular activities as soon as possible. 

In reporting at this year’s meeting at Cincinnati, the 
Committee on Social Studies announced that the syllabus 
was practically completed. The purpose of the syllabus, 
so we are told in the report, is to give students a summary 
view of social problems from the Catholic viewpoint, in 
the hope that their interest may be aroused and their 
sense of responsibility be quickened. In drawing up the 
syllabus, the Committee kept in mind that it was primarily 
intended for the classroom. The field of social problems 
was divided into four major divisions, one to be covered 
in each quarter of the school year. The divisions are as 
follows: (1) Fundamental Notions: man’s worth and 
dignity, man and society, problems of society. (2) Socie- 
tal Problems: the family—marriage, education, recrea- 
tion—leisure, relief—charities. (3) Civic—Political Prob- 
lems: the State, international relations. (4) Economic— 
Industrial Problems: private ownership, capitalism, buyer 
and seller, employer and employe, producer and consumer. 
Extensive bibliographies precede each main division. Spe- 
cific references are furnished for subdivisions. The syl- 
labus, it should be noted, is drawn up in form of a topical 
outline. The preferences of the teachers who require 
much or little library work, who prefer a syllabus to a 
textbook, or vice versa, were kept in mind. There are 
constant references to the Encyclicals of the four Popes, 
to documents of our own hierarchy, to Catholic literature 
generally. Special effort was made to integrate the sylla- 
bus with the activities of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and of other Catholic groups. 

At this year’s meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association in Cincinnati the Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations which were accepted without objec- 
tion: 

1. That the Committee be authorized to have the sylla- 
bus published in mimeographed or printed form, as cir- 
cumstances suggest, and that a copy be sent to each col- 
lege holding membership in the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association by August 1. 

2. That colleges be urged to encourage those students 
who have not had a course in social problems to take such 
a course, if possible, during the coming school year. 

3. That a course in social problems in the light of Chris- 
tian principles be made a requisite for obtaining a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

4. That the Committee be continued with a view to im- 
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proving the syllabus and to promoting the study of social 
problems in the light of Christian principles and the Papal 
Encyclicals in our Colleges. 

The committee gives reasons for the recommendations 
that are made. They represent in the mind of the com- 
mittee a practical method of “carrying out the injunc- 
tions of the Holy Father in regard to the study of social 
problems” contained in words like the following taken 
from “ Quadragesimo Anno”: 

With repeated insistence: We exhort all these . . . who with 
extraordinary zeal aid us in the solution of social problems . . 
to spare no labor and be overcome by no difficulty, but daily more 
to take courage and be valiant. . . . Let them not lose heart, nor 
in any way allow themselves to be diverted by any art from their 
purpose. . . Many young men are studying social problems 
with growing earnestness. These youths encourage the fairest 
hopes that they will devote themselves wholly to social re- 
forms. We must train auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church. . . . It is your chief duty, Venerable Brethren, to seek 
diligently, to select prudently, and train fittingly these lay apostles. 

. « We earnestly exhort in the Lord the beloved sons who are 
chosen for this task, to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the 
formation of the men entrusted to them . . . by instructing youth, 
by founding Christian associations, by forming study circles on 
Christian lines. . . . No stone then, must be left unturned. . . 
Toward this one aim must tend all our effort and endeavor. 


“ 


Equally compelling are the words quoted from “ Nova 
Impendet”: “We raise our voice and address our appeal 
to all who possess a sense of faith and of Christian love ; 
an appeal for what may almost be termed a crusade of 
charity and relief. To this crusade we call all as to a 
sacred duty.” 

Can the reader suggest more emphatic words, short of 
threatening with excommunication, in which the Pope 
might clothe his commands? A powerful echo of the Holy 
Father’s admonitions is contained in the impressive chal- 
lenge issued by his representative in the United States, 
the Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency the Most Rev. 
Pietro Fumasoni Biondi, to the Converts’ League. “I 
feel an urge within me to recommend to you earnestly and 
solemnly, to take this Encyclical to your hearts. . . . Are 
the words of the chief shepherd to be admired only and 
not adopted as the first principles of our thinking and 
acting ?”’ 

Other results that the Committee anticipates from the 
adoption of its recommendations are: the spread of 
“Catholic social concepts” and “the formation of cru- 
saders for social justice.” It would appear that the Com- 
mittee has in mind making our colleges consciously 
planned and definitely organized training schools for 
“auxiliary soldiers of the Church,” to use the more dra- 
matic expression employed by the Holy Father. 

How have the colleges acquitted themselves of their 
duties in this respect in the past? ‘ Catholic social teach- 
ing,” remarked the Apostolic Delegate to the Converts, 
“seems little known to any class of society in America.”’ 
AMERICA, a little over a year ago, contended that “ igno- 
rance of the practical bearing of the Encyclical (“ Rerum 
Novarum”) upon the actual affairs of life and of its 
binding force, is almost as common among Catholics as 
among non-Catholics.” 

The foremost Catholic authority on social problems in 
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the United States, Dr. John A. Ryan, wrote in AMERICA: 

Had the injunction laid upon the clergy and laity in the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the document, been heeded to a degree that was 
easily possible, we should have in the world today a greater meas- 
ure of social justice, deeper and more general friendship for the 
Church, on the part of those without, and fewer defections from 
the Catholic body. (April 25, 1931.) 

Who fails to see an indictment of our schools in these 
few statements? Similar criticisms might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. If the economic crisis will pitilessly 
pinch our educational institutions and drive us to give 
serious consideration to the causes that brought it about 
and compel us to take the action indicated—in other words, 
if it will make us take the Encyclicals of the Popes seri- 
ously—it will be a blessing in disguise. 

The report issues a warning by calling attention to the 
fact that Catholic-college graduates are becoming restive 
under the difficult conditions in which they find them- 
selves. Men of training and resourcefulness will not long 
tolerate an economic system which makes it impossible for 
them to earn a livelihood, which prevents them from at- 
taining proper ideals of self-realization. 

A necessary corollary of the committee’s viewpoint is 
that Catholics will not have done their full duty by the 
truth, by Church, and society, until they have worked 
into the curricula, not only of college and university, but 
also, I am inclined to say, especially of high school and 
the upper grades of the elementary school, pro captu 
corum, the social gospel of Christ as interpreted for us 
by His Vicar on earth. 


DO I REMEMBER? 


Do I remember (or do I dream?) 

The day that I was born— 

The little greening thorn 

About the gate— 

The linnet, lilting late— 

The lark that laughed to scorn 

The grayness of the morn, 

And spilled his song—a silver stream— 
From Heaven's Gate: 

Do I remember—or do I dream? 


Do I remember (or do I dream?) 

The gold upon the hill— 

The little rippling rill, 

That tossed untamed 

Where the whinblooms flamed, 

And the wild winds wandered at their will; 
The lakelet, lone and still, 

That, as a gem, in the gray dawn’s gleam 
Lay mist-enframed : 

Do I remember—or do I dream? 


Do I remember (or do I dream?) 

A little golden head— 

Twin lips of rowan-red, 

And eyes of blue: 

The love my childhood knew 

Ere yet my youth was sped, 

And all hope’s roses—dead— 

Lay scattered on life’s troubled stream, 

Or turned to rue: 

Do I remember—or do I dream? 
Liam P. Crancy. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


NDER the date of August 16, a letter, signed by 
Charles Edward Thomas, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
appeared to the following effect in the New York Times: 
A recent press dispatch told of an altar stone, used as early 
as 1675 in France, which is in the crypt of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church in St. Louis. The stone was brought to St. Louis by 
Father Marquette when he was tracing the course of the Missis- 
sippi River, and, the article continued, “is believed to be the 
oldest in America.” 

There is an altar stone in All Saints Chapel of the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn., that is more than 470 years older 
than the St. Louis stone. Imbedded in the altar of All Saints 
Chapel is a handsome metal cross, and the stone which forms a 
part of it was taken from the altar of St. Colomba’s Cathedral 
at Iona, erected in 1203 A. D., on the site of the ancient church 
and monastery built by St. Colomba in 563 A. D. 

This Iona’ stone was presented to the University of the South 
by the rector and vestry of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and secured for its place in the chapel by the late 
Silas McBee, D. C. L., eminent ecclesiastical architect, in 1893. 
It bears the following inscription: “This fragment of Iona marble 
serves as a connecting link between the American Church and the 
beginnings of Christianity in Scotland, from whence we (Protes- 
tant Episcopal in America) derived our Episcopate.” 

All Saints Chapel was desigried by the well-known ecclesiastical 
architects of Boston, Cram & Goodhue. In its walls are other 
interesting and historically significant stones. 

The presence in a Protestant, Episcopal chapel of this 
part of an altar from an ancient ‘Catholic cathedral raises 
an interesting question. What, after all, is it doing there? 


N “altar stone ” may mean one of two or three differ- 

ent things. It may mean, as it supposedly does in 
this case, a stone taken from a consecrated altar, altare 
firum, a fixed or stationary altar. Such an altar must 
comply with certain requirements of stability and con- 
struction ; and is solemnly consecrated by the Bishop, or by 
an Abbot provided with the necessary powers. It con- 
tains, in a built-in receptacle, a small box in which repose 
the relics of at least two authenticated Martyrs. The 
priest, saying Mass, makes reference to these relics when 
he first goes up to the altar, kisses the altar-table, and 
utters the prayer: “ We pray Thee, O Lord, by the merits 
of Thy Saints, whose relics are here, and of all the Saints, 
that Thou mayest have mercy upon my sins.” 

“ Altar stone,” again—in the sense most commonly 
used in this country—may be applied to the small oblong 
stone, altare portatile, portable altar, which is inserted, 
without cementing, into the table of the wooden or store 
structure on which the Sacrifice of the Mass is offered. 
It must be large enough for the chalice and sacred Host 
to rest upon it at Mass. Missionaries frequently carrv 
with them one or two of these portable altar stones, to 
be used either in permanent structures, or on merely tem- 
porary “altars” set up for the occasion where Mass is 
celebrated. The portable altar stone also contains a small 
receptacle in which rest the relics of the Martyrs. 

Father Marquette’s alleged “altar stone” is of this 
type. Since comparatively few of our Church altars 
in the United States outside of cathedrals and greater 
church edifices, are solemnly consecrated, as a rule they 
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are simply a wooden or stone structure containing a port- 
able altar stone. 

The altar at St. Louis is a wooden structure, said to 
date back to about 1703, together with a more ancient 
altar stone. Both were brought to St. Francis Xavier's 
from the old Jesuit mission at Cahokia, Ill. No connec- 
tion is known with Father Marquette ; although he is said 
to have stopped at Cahokia to celebrate Mass. We may 
ask whether, outside of the Spanish missions, any older 
altar in this country is now being used for daily Mass. 

“ Altar stone” might also conceivably be used of a 
stone from some part of the appurtenances of a conse- 
crated altar, such as the stone carved reredos behind the 
altar, or of a part of the stone (unconsecrated) structure 
that contains a portable altar stone proper; but such a 
usage would be unusual. When Mr. Thomas’ letter goes 
on to say that “there is also a stone in the chapel walls 
from the high altar of Canterbury Cathedral procured by 
the Rev. William Haskell Dubose, D.D., a member of 
the university faculty,” I presume it means a fragment 
from the ancient once consecrated altar of Canterbury 
(later desecrated by heresy) ; but it might be understood 
in sense number three. 





N altar, in the Christian sense, is defined as “ the 

table which is destined for performing and offering 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” This is its destiny; for 
which those stones, either in stable or in portable form, 
have been set aside, consecrated, anointed by the Church 
of God. Once these stones are disassociated from their 
original purpose, either -by sacrilege or by accident, they 
become “ execrated,” deprived of their original destiny, 
and are wholly profane. They are no longer “ altar 
stones,” but merely melancholy reminders of an associa- 
tion with the sublime Eucharistic offering which is now 
no longer theirs. 

Only by an extraordinary act of jurisdiction and con- 
secration can one conceive, in the Catholic Church, of 
transferring part of a consecrated altar to some other 
destination. Personally I do not know if this has ever 
been done; though it would be interesting to ascertain. 
Protestant Episcopalianism, however, historically and offi- 
cially repudiates the Sacrifice of the Mass. Its mere 
existence is a protest, as against a vain and useless super- 
stition, against that very concept to which the stones of 
the altar of the Iona Cathedral were consecrated, anointed, 
and marked by the architect with crosses; for which 
as a perpetual testimony repose the relics of the Martyrs, 
themselves living participants in the supreme Oblation of 
Love. 

No more curious contradiction can be conceived than 
is here presented; nothing less fit: more of a severance, 
and less of a “ link.” One can only hope, however, since 
such a blunder was undoubtedly committed in good faith 
and reverence, that Iona’s stone may yet bring to the 
worshipers in the chapel a sense of the loss they have 
sustained in being deprived of the Unbloody Sacrifice. 





F the late Silas McBee, D.C.L., eminent ecclesiastical 
architect, had been a Catholic, he could hardly have 
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composed the inscription quoted above, with its historical 
error in the last line. Incidents like this help to show the 
need of Catholic schools of architecture, where the litur- 
gical traditions of the Church will find their due place. 
Only in such a school can the spirit as well as the letter, 
find complete freedom. 

Two decades have brought remarkable success to the 
School of Architecture of the Catholic University of 
America. Professor Murphy, and his assistant, Dr. 
Locraft, have already won fame by their teaching of 
design. The American Institute of Architects encourages 
the work of the students at the University by awarding 
a medal to the outstanding student of each year. Contact 
with American universities is maintained by membership 
in the Association of American Universities and the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 

From the school itself we learn the degree by which it 
has been encouraged by recognitions of various kinds. 

Honors and awards have been accorded its work during each 
season of its existence. This is particularly true for the ten 
years since 1922, when one of the drawings submitted to New 
York earned a medal, the first to come to this institution. Nearly 
a hundred have earned this honor since that time. In 1925 the 
Societé des Architects Diplomés of the French Government 
awarded the School a gold medal for excellence of work through- 
out the year. The following year, a third-year student in design 
won a scholarship to the Fontainebleau Summer School, an honor 
which was repeated by another student in 1927, and by another 
in 1928. In 1928 a postgraduate student won the Paris Prize 
entitling him to two and a half years in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. It is the most coveted prize in America, eagerly 
sought by the students of all American Universities. During each 
of the next three years students from the University were “run- 
ners-up” for this same prize, and this year there are three 
Catholic University men among the eight in the final competition. 
Twice during this time has second place in the Rome Prize in 
Architecture come to the school and this year there are six men 
in this competition. Meanwhile various students of the School 
won such other prizes as “ The Henry Adams Prize in Romanesque 
Archeology,” “The Warren Prize in Group Planning,” “The 
Emerson Prize in Decorative Composition,” and “ The Municipal 
Arts Society Prize in Advanced Design.” 

The present nucleus is expected to develop into a full- 
fledged School of Fine Arts, embracing work in sculpture, 
painting, mural decoration, and in landscape architecture. 





A® a straw, showing which way the wind is blowing, 

I note that one of the features of the twelfth annual 
convention of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
to be held at Charleston, S. C., October 8 to 12 of this 
year, is a “ Demonstration on the Liturgy,” in relation to 
study-club work. Such demonstrations have proved enor- 
mously popular, where put into effect, and the actual 
exemplification of such objects as altar stones and vest- 
ments assist in the understanding of the mysteries which 
they symbolize. However, the demonstration, to achieve 
its full usefulness, must be an avenue to this deeper 
knowledge. 

Social reconstruction; Christian education; peace and 
disarmament; Christian marriage and the family; girls’ 
welfare; religious and family education; and “ Catholic 
foundations” in history, are some of the topics to be 


discussed. THe PILGRIM. 
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Literature 





Poetry as an Escape from Life 
|The first of several articles on “ Poetry and Everyday Life.”} 
KATHERINE BREGY 


T is one of the peculiar glories of poetry—shared 

more or less, of course, by the other arts—that it 
includes both the active and the contemplative ideals. It 
has the power of transfiguring and so helping us to bear 
everyday life and the other power of helping us to escape 
everyday life on the wings of imagination and magic. 
And few people—either strict moralists or stern realists— 
will doubt that in harassing times like our own it is often 
the most salutary thing in the world to put down our 
burden by the roadside for awhile and look up at the 
abiding stars. Then comes poetry, like another Cyrenian, 
raising the cross for a moment from the shoulders of 
tired humanity... . 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh 
my help,” cried the Psalmist: but only a poet could have 
said those words, since millions of less sensitive and less 
enlightened people have lived in the shadow of hills and 
mountains without receiving any inspiration from them at 
all. Indeed, it is a very interesting question how much 
this entire healing power of Nature has owed to poets 
from the days of Eden—or at least, from the day Eden’s 
gates were first closed! One remembers Virgil singing 
the praise of his bees, and Chaucer stirred into a very 
ecstasy of joy by the perpetual miracle of springtime, 
waking up blossom and bird and squirrel and fish and 
life and love again. But there are ages—generally those 
which, like the eighteenth century, pride themselves upon 
being Ages of Reason—when human beings seem almost 
to have forgotten to look at Nature. To Horace Walpole 
the Alps were “horrible’—a mere uncouth barrier in the 
way of Englishmen who wanted to reach Italy; and the 
French men and women of his time loved natural beauty 
best when it was safely imprisoned in a formal garden. 
The complete reaction was evident in Rousseau and his 
glorification of the natural man: but like all reactions, it 
was excessive and perilously close to revolution. 

Our whole modern attitude toward Nature—toward 
what one of Miss Millay’s poems has beautifully called 
God’s lV orld—ates largely from a certain walking tour 
through the English lake country taken by two young 
men in the year 1798. They were William Wordsworth 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge: and their pregnant little 
volume of “ Lyrical Ballads” was England’s rediscovery 
of Nature, just as the Oxford Movement half a century 
later was her rediscovery of Catholicism. Wordsworth 
took his vocation with a quite sacerdotal seriousness, de- 
claring that he wished to be considered “as a teacher or 
as nothing.” Poetry he called “the breath and higher 
spirit of all knowledge,” and in his best work it is just 


that: a breath blowing from unforgettably golden daffo- 
dil fields in the lyric beginning “ I wandered lonely as a 
cloud”; an exquisite spirit of inner knowledge when he 
says of a certain “ beauteous evening, calm and free,” 
that 
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The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 


And one would like to know what the poet who, standing 
in early morning upon Westminster Bridge, wrote so 
luminous a sonnet upon the London of 1802, could have 
found to say about the cleaving, ravishing, mysterious 
sky-line of modern New York or Chicago. 

Shelley’s approach to Nature was pulsing and passion- 
ate like himself; he would sing of the soaring skylark, 
the “ wild west wind,” and he called night to him almost 
as some “enchanted child ’””—which was what Francis 
Thompson called him—might invoke his Fairy God- 
mother : 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star inwrought! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 
Kiss her until she be wearied out; 
Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thy opiate wand— 
Come, long sought! .. . 
And it was because Thompson himself was so impreg- 
nated with the mystical union of all things in beauty and 
in God because the far sweep of his vision could not 


Stir a flower 
Without troubling ‘of a star, 


that he turned quite easily from the glory of his “ Ode 
to the Setting Sun” to the delicate beauty of his “ Snow 
Flake ”’: 

God was my shaper 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 

From curled silver vapour 

To lust of His mind; 

Thou couldst not have thought me! 

So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind, 

And His graver of frost. 


But long even before nature poetry, epic poetry had 
been composed and chanted to satisfy the unquenchable 
hero worship of our race. It would be difficult to picture 
a Greece unfed by Homer’s tales of the Trojan War and 
its Helen and its Electra—a Rome which had never heard 
of Aeneas, the wanderer, or the too-loving queen whose 
heart paid the price of his achievement. The earlier Mid- 
dle Ages gave us the tales of Charlemagne and his perfect 
paladin Roland, as the later Middle Ages developed the 
heroic and pitiful cycle of Arthur and his Round Table, 
the tragic romances of Launcelot and Guinevere or Tris- 
tram and Iseult, meanwhile developing the ideal of chival- 
ric love which the young Dante had sung in his “Vita 
Nuova,” and the ideal of spiritual adventure in the mys- 
terious Quest of the Holy Grail. The escape from every- 
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day life through faith—through the reaching out toward 
God—is really less an escape than a glorification of inter- 
pretation, and so will be touched upon in my next paper. 
But in such naive and radiant collections as the “ Golden 
Legend” or the “ Fioretti” of St. Francis, and in the 
whole body of what Pére Delahaye has christened the 
“ hagiographic romance,” one moves through precisely 
the same realm of imaginative poetry with which one is 
confronted in the infinitely varied carvings of a Gothic 
cathedral. 

Also and always there has been the other escape from 
life through magic and fairy lore. This is the escape of 
the adventurous child—or of the world-weary man or 
woman falling back upon fantasy and day dreaming. One 
remembers the Fairy Tree around which the little boys 
and girls of Jeanne d’Arc’s village used to dance on 
Laetare Sunday; and the immense and immemorial fairy 
lore of Ireland—the transformations into bird or beast, 
the demon lover whose kiss brought death or utter unfit- 
ness for our workaday world—all the Celtic nostalgia for 
“sweet, impossible things ” which we see warring against 
Celtic domesticity in such a poignant little drama as 
Yeats’ “ Land of Heart’s Desire.” 

But to many Western people this call of magic comes 
from the East, and is sweet and sinister and numbing as 
an oriental drug. Sometimes the poet’s vision is actually 
a fruit of the drug, never to be recaptured or completed 
in normal mentality, as in Coleridge’s hypnotic fragment 
of “ Kubla Khan”: 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 


Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea... . 


No doubt the opulent orientalism of the Comtesse de 
Noailles, floating like a heavy perfume, exotic and erotic, 
through her poetry, is largely responsible for her popu- 
larity in France today. And a magnificent recent exam- 
ple in our own country was Vachel Lindsay’s fantasy of 
“The Chinese Nightingale.” Nothing could be more 
dramatic than the contrast of its opening lines: 

“ How, How,” he said. “Friend Chang,” I said, 
“San Francisco sleeps as the dead— 

Ended license, lust, and play: 

Why do you iron the night away? 

Your big clock speaks with a deadly sound, 
With a tick and a wail till dawn comes round. 
While the monster shadows glower and creep, 
What can be better for man than sleep? ” 

“T will tell you a secret,” Chang replied, 

“My breast with vision is satisfied, 

And I see green trees and fluttering wings, 
And my deathless bird from Shanghai sings. . . . 


As the bird with “ bright-bronze breast and bronze- 
brown wing” carols on, the shabby walls are replaced by 
demon clouds and lotus ponds, while on the table a little 
Chinese lady “ with a scornful, witching, tea-rose face,” 
sings to the laundryman of old wars and old loves and old 
wisdoms. Have you forgotten’—Do you remember ?— 


” 


is the burden of her dreaming; but at the end of the 
vision the only certain memory for her or for Chang or 
for the bird is that Spring came on forever... . 
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“Spring came on forever,” 
Said the Chinese nightingale. 


What else but this perpetual assurance of Spring's re- 
turn do men and women seek from the escape of poetry? 
And because this assurance is given, the Irish poet, James 
Cousins, dares to declare, “ The gorgeous lies of the poets 
are truer than the truth.” That is to say, they are truer 
than the obvious, material fact, which often frightens be- 
cause it is too close for perspective. Poetry is a telescope 
turned upon the skies—our everyday life is too often a 
microscope. 


REVIEWS 


The University Series, Highlights of Modern Knowledge: 
The Earth. By C. A. Reens, Ph.D; Stars and Planets. By 
D. H. Menzer, Ph.D.; Fossils. By R. S. Lunt, Ph.D.; The 
Plant World. By C: S. Gacer, Ph.D.; The Animal World. 
By J. G. Neepuam, Ph.D.; The Coming and Evolution of Life. 
By H. E. Crampton, Ph.D.; Heredity and Variation. By L. 
C. Dunn, D.Sc.; The Coming of Man. By G. G. MacCurpy, 
Ph.D. New York: The University Society. 

These eight splendidly edited books, averaging somewhat over 
100 pages each, represent, in the order listed, a brief resume of 
Geology, Astronomy, Paleontology, Botany, Zoology, Biology, 
Genetics, Prehistoric Anthropology. (Four more await publica- 
ation). It is to be regretted that these books, so richly illustrated, 
well-printed, and serviceably bound, may not be recommended un- 
reservedly. As a concise expression of present-day scientific 
viewpoints, they are of exceptional value to the mature stu- 
dent who knows where facts stop and interpretations begin. The 
writers are all specialists in the subject matter of each brochure, 
but unfortunately at times betray a basic viewpoint which cannot 
merit assent; for example: the existence of a vital principle in 
living things is denied (Crampton, p. 4); the assertion is made 
that “body and mind evolved together” (Needham, p. 106); and 
there is a rather clear advocacy of birth control (Dunn, p. 110). 
At other times, theories disputed even among scientists are set 
down unconditionally, e.g., that man’s ancestor was an arboreal 
and therefore “brachiating” animal (MacCurdy, p. 12). How- 
ever, with these limitations and exceptions, this series should be of 
distinct value to busy teachers and students, provided they have 
enough general knowledge to check the introduction of inferences 
and theories, which, to say the truth, is no easy task. There is 
no price given, since the publishers write: “We prefer that you 
state that the books can be obtaired directly from the publishers 


on terms which put them within the reach of everyone.” 
F. P. LeB. 





Goethe. A Symposium. Edited by Dacopert D. Runes. New 

York: Roerich Museum Press. $1.50. 

The book is a significant part of the year’s voluminous praise 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Men of fame, George Santayana, 
Romain Rolland, Thomas Mann, William Ellery Leonard, and 
Frederick B. Robinson, have contributed to it, and men of lesser 
name too, Wallace B. Nichols, Harry Slochower, Dagobert D. 
Runes, Allen W. Porterfield, and others. Their voices are one 
in eulogy, however much they vary in the notes they strike. San- 
tayana, for instance, has Goethe a romanticist; Wallace Nichols 
makes him out a realist. To Rolland he was primarily poet and 
artist; to Mann he was first of all a philosopher. Such diver- 
gencies are to be expected when men look at and talk of gigantic 
minds and souls. Geniuses somehow escape categories and defy 
formulation. Mr. Mann unfortunately was unequal to the im- 
portant and difficult task assigned him of treating of the master’s 
religious views and attitudes. His endeavor to see Goethe even 
half a Christian founds a doubt about Mr. Mann’s understanding 
of his terms, apart from the fundamental confusion he is under 
in discussing philosophical dualism. Spirit and matter, not God 
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and nature, constitute the universe for the philosophical dualist. 
Sutor ne ultra crepidam. Part of the book is well-turned transla- 
tion; all of it is readable, most of it highly so. Dagobert D. 
Runes, with “Goethe’s Perennial Message,” has made a personal 
contribution to the book which, apart from its title, is much to his 
credit. He has also discharged successfully his editorship of the 
symposium. The volume is a worthy addition to Mr. Roerich’s 
New Era Library. L. W. F. 





Owen D. Young. By Ipa M. Tarsett,. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. $3.00. 

Everybody knows that Ida M. Tarbell wrote a “ History of the 
Standard Oil Company ” and a “ Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Can 
you imagine the book she would have written if Abraham Lincoln 
had been President of the Standard Oil Company? Well, that is 
just what she has done in her life of Owen D. Young, Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric Company. Young, the author 
believes, is another Lincoln. The early incidents run parallel to 
those of the autobiography of Calvin Coolidge—the farm boy who 
liked to read, went at some sacrifice to a little academy some dis- 
tance away, then at a greater sacrifice to a college a greater dis- 
tance away, then law, then Boston. Then the trails separate. 
Coolidge went into politics and went to the top. Young went into 
business and went to the top. Both men have described the influ- 
ences that formed them. Both point to the same thing—the char- 
acter of their parents and teachers and the small liberal arts 
college with its cultural curriculum, the humanities that alone can 
make a man. Owen D. Young (you can’t guess what the “D” 
stands for) is not only an educated man, he is an educator. He 
is President of the Corporation of his Alma Mater, St. Lawrence 
University. He is a benefactor and promoter of education in his 
old home town, Van Hornesville, N. Y. His is the best con- 
temporary analysis of the objectives of an American college. His 
list of the 150 Best Books may become famous. He is a farmer 
of no mean accomplishments, and not only in theory but “in 
Here, then, is a leader in industry, education, and agri- 
Miss Tarbell is con- 
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person.” 
culture at the “darkest hour” of all three. 
vinced he can lead us kindly to the light. 





Organization for the Care of Handicapped Children. White 
House Conference. New York: The Century Company. $2.75. 
The Delinquent Child. White House Conference. New York: 

The Century Company. $3.50. 

These two excellent volumes on child study are reports of Com- 
mittees of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, and represent elaborate and detailed study of all available 
sources of information put together in a most attractive and help- 
ful manner. The Committee on National, State, and Local Or- 
ganization for the Handicapped under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Kate Burr Johnson has presented a most readable report showing 
the confusion and lack of organization in child-welfare work 
throughout the United States, and recommending a system of 
unification for cooperative planning and financing of this most 
needed social program. Very properly the State is called upon 
to recognize its supreme responsibility and to take steps neces- 
sary to make effective measures for the discovery and protection 
of all handicapped children in the State, for the establishment of 
uniform minimum standards for public and private organizations 
cooperating in the field, and for supplying financial aid to those 
poorer localities and rural districts where social work is unde- 
veloped from lack of funds. The Committee goes farther and 
recommends: “ Both the Federal and State grants-in-aid, accepted 
in the fields of education and health, should be extended to the 
field of public welfare in order to make possible the development 
of effective local units of service.” The Rt. Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo, a member of the Committee, in a dissenting 
opinion as to the advisability of seeking Federal grants-in-aid 
with the suggested Federal control, states: “ This latter policy 

is a departure from the fundamental American principle 
of local responsibility and self-government.” The study of “ The 
Delinquent Child” is the report of the Committee on Socially 
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Handicapped-Delinquency, of which Hon. Frederick P. Cabot 
was chairman. It is an encyclopedia of information on the prob- 
lem of those unfortunate children who are constantly being hauled 
before courts and judges for anti-social acts and who are “ more 
sinned against than sinning.” There is an elaborate bibliography 
and a suggestive subject reading list topically arranged. The 
Report sees in the neglect of the delinquent child the fertile field 
for a later crop of criminals, and pleads for a better understand- 
ing of the pitiable child who is so much the victim of poverty and 
economic privation, of unwholesome and uninspiring environment, 
and so sadly misunderstood even by those who wish to give aid. 
The Report pleads for a new approach to the problem with more 
understanding of the nature of the child and with a determination 
to remedy the evil in its source, which commonly is the disordered 
home, the want of the simple things that gladden childhood, the 
lack of happy and constructive environment. It calls for co- 
operation of all the forces that enter into the young life, and 
stresses good example, the influence of a good home, and the up- 
lifting force of religion. Both volumes deserve commendation 
for their insistence on the value of united family life and good 
example, the need of church influence and spiritual ideals, and the 
baneful results of our anti-social systems which permit greed to 
wax fat in insolence and self-indulgence while the majority are 
driven into poverty with its unhealthy habitations and its vice- 
producing environments. F.. D. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Foreign Publications—The Roman Academy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas celebrated the fifteenth centenary of St. Augustine’s 
death and their own fiftieth anniversary by a week given over to 
discussions on similarities and dissimilarities between St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. Discourses in French, Italian, or Latin, and dis- 
cussions in Latin were contributed by distinguished orators, 
theologians, and philosophers. The symposium is published as 
“ Acta Hebdomadae Augustinianae-Thomisticae” (Marietti, Rome, 
25 lire). The book is especially excellent for students of the 
two great Doctors, comparing, as it does, their views on such 
questions as the foundation of morality, the unity of the sub- 
stantial form, the union of body and soul, the Augustinian proof 
for the existence of God. Among the contributors are Cardinals 
Laurenti and Lépicier; Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Charles Boyer, 
S.J., and Etienne Gilson. The Encyclical of Pius XI on St. 
Augustine precedes the symposium. 

The Rector of the Institut Catholique de Toulouse, Germain 
Breton, has adequately supplied what has long been needed, a 
critical study of Joseph de Maistre’s “Du Pape” (Beauchesne). 
The charge that the famous author’s purpose in writing “ Du 
Pape” was other than that of expressing “the truth which he 
himself has and which the world needs,” is repudiated. The tenets 
of De Maistre regarding the Pope’s position and supremacy in 
the Catholic hierarchy are aptly illustrated by excerpts from let- 
ters and other publications of De Maistre; and defended, where 
non-Catholics or Gallican churchman have impugned them, by 
quotations from the Popes and from ecclesiastical writers. As 
the treatment in “Du Pape” suggests, Breton discusses De 
Maistre’s ideas on the Pope’s relationships with the Catholic 
Church, with temporal sovereignty, with civilization, and with 
schismatic churches. The critique ends with an outline of De 
Maistre’s attitude towards the Gallican church, which he discussed 
in a distinct publication. 

“Le Christ” (Blond et Gay, 60 fr.) is truly, as its subtitle 
indicates, “a popular encyclopedia of our knowledge concerning 
Christ.” Under the editorial direction of Abbés G. Bardy and 
A. Tricot, many scholars have contributed to this well-packed 
volume of over 1,200 pages. There is scarcely a subject embraced 
under the inclusive subtitle that is not treated at length and with 
considerable documentation. 

“L’Appel du Christ aux pécheurs d’ames” (Editions Spes), 
by Abbé Quinet, details an excellent method of encouraging voca- 
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tions to the priesthood during catechetical instruction by showing 
to the pupils the intimate connection between the priesthood and 
the matter of faith which is being studied. 

“Les Trois contre Moscou” (Editions Spes), by René Cardal- 
iaguet, is an exciting juvenile novel, full of the thrilling adventures 
of three young Frenchmen who, after Bolshevism has conquered 
the world and exiled the Pope, defeat the enemy with strange 
scientific weapons and finally save Christendom. 

The literature on Catholic mysticism has been enriched by a 
recent scholarly book of 147 pages, by Dr. Stanislaus Griinewald, 
O.M. Cap., entitled “ Franziskanische Mystik,” (Naturrechts- 
Verlag), which places special emphasis on the spiritual teachings 
of St. Bonaventure, after giving a brief account of the lives and 
writings of St. Francis of Assisi and his companions. 

Father Adhémar d’Alés should be well known to all conversant 
with recent theological literature. The present volume, “ De Verbo 
Incarnato” (Beauchesne, 45 fr.), is a formal textbook for theology 
classes and preserves intact the author’s reputation for clear think- 
ing, accurate expression, and orderly treatment. Its special fea- 
ture is an apparatus studendi—a really exhaustive list of refer- 
ences to patristic and historical sources that provide the discerning 
student with many suggestive leads for further investigation and 
It is not just another manual on the Incarnation. 

Mental Gymnastics.—Robert A. Streeter ard Robert G. Hoehn 
disagree with former Vice-President Marshall as to the need of 
this country, and “feel that perhaps 2 few more geniuses might 
prove to be the salvation.” Tierefore they have compiled their 
little book, “ Are You A Genius?” (Stokes. $1.00), which will 
tell you all about your I. Q., and also give you an opportunity 
to compare your mental alertness with that of Sidney Lenz, 
F. P. A., H. I. Phillips, and others. And it may incidentally 
prove that you are not quite as alert as you had believed. The 
volume is filled with problems and questions requiring, for their 
correct answer, a quick and wide-awake mentality rather than a 
fund of knowledge, and so it will make a handy party book, en- 
livening almost any gathering. 

Hurdles for the mental athlete, for the person who likes the 
“Ask Me Another” books and the cross-word puzzles, are pro- 
vided in “Brain Teasers” (Page. $1.50) by Julian Longstreet. 
Some 125 inviting little problems, most of them with catches, 
will serve to test the intelligence quotient of your guests and pro- 
vide an amu-ing evening. 

Examples of mental tumbling fill the pages of “ Prize Boners 
for 1932” (Viking. $1.00), compiled by Alexander Abingdon 
and illustrated by Virginia Huget. Some are really funny; all 
are curious; occasionally some verge on dangerous ground. 


study. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Roy Scouts Year Boox, 1932, Tue. Edited by 
$2.50. Appleton. . 
Broom Sourres, Tue. Eden Phillpotts. $2.00. Macmillan. 
Bui_pers oF THE Uwntverse. Albert Einstein. 25 cents. 
t 
ee, J. B. Condliffe. $2.50. World Peace Foun- 


Cutna To-Day: 
E. J. Bernard, S.J. 


Franklin K. Mathiews. 


U. S. Library 


Economic. 


dation. 
CONSECRATION oF FAMILIES TO THE Sacrep Heart. 


10 cents Spring Hill College. 
DRAMA —% Lire Arse DeatH, Tre. George Lawton. $3.75. Holt. 
ELements or THE Sprriruat Lire, THE. . P. Harton. $3.00. Mac- 
llan. 
Exuneancy Work Retter. Joanna C. Colcord, William C. Koplovitz, and 
Russell H. Kurtz. $1.50. Russell Sage Foundation. 
Excirsa Porric Minp, Tue. Charles Williams. $2.50. Oxford University 
Press. 


Fosnen CaTHEDRALS: THerr Sympottc Sicnrricance. Héléne Fouré. 
2.50. Humphries. 

Intimate Norerooxs or Georce Jean NATHAN, _ P > oe. Knopf. 

Issues or ImmMortatity. Corliss Lamont. 

Lire aNnp Apventures or Atoysius O’CALLAGHAN, .=. _ — Washing- 


ton-Metcalfe. $2.50. Morrow. 
Lewes Fiowers or St. Francis. Edited by John Steven McGroarty. 25 


cents. U. S. Library Association. 

Maxine a Prestpent. H. L. Mencken. $1.50. Knopf. . 

Orestera or AgscnHyYLuS, THE. Translated by Charles H. Hitchcock. 
$2.50. Humphries. 

PENNS OF ll anp Enctanp, Tue. Arthur Pound. $3.50. 
Macmillan. ; 2 

PRosLeMsS “ ee, Sas foe, J. Laski, A. E. Zimmern, and 
thers. 2.50. xfor niversity Press. ‘ 

Rosen, pial Assistant Teacner. Ben H. Darrow. $1.90. Ohio School 


of the Air. 
Royat Frivusa. 


Margaret Irwin. $2.50. Harcourt, Brace. 
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Gingertown. The Mad Stone. Carbon Copies. I Fly for 


News. King’s Crew. 


Claude McKay, poet and novelist, contributes six short stories 
of Harlem life, five Jamaican sketches, and one of the Near East 
1 “Gingertown” (Harper. $2.50). The tales of Harlem vary 
from the familiar frivolous scene to the bitter irony of the racial 
situation in “ Highball.” The Jamaican sketches are autobio- 
graphical in character; and “ Agricultural Fair,” with its some- 
what unctuous language, gently satirizes the social rivalries of the 
British colony, from the Governor, “a fine-physique man,” down. 
Between the restrained lines of “When I Pounded the Pavement,” 
the writer reveals some of the fatalities that have affected his own 
outlook on life, and that of many another West Indian Negro. 

Lorna Beers, in “The Mad Stone” (Dutton. $2.50), says there 
is a Minnesota superstition that every generation a “mad stone” 
grows in the heart of a male deer, and that this stone will cure 
anyone bitten by a mad dog. Her novel portrays an attempt by 
Louis Ludlow and Ollie Hackett to find some spiritual mad stone 
to cure their restlessness. After Ludlow had failed to provide a 
living for his family, they return to a small village to live with 
his wife’s father. Ollie Hackett has been sent there to visit her 
husband’s father and sister. Though the two drift into a love 
affair, she is the stronger of the two and breaks off their rela- 
tionship when her husband telegraphs her to “come home.” Lud- 
low, apparently realizing his deficiencies, determines to return to 
the university to complete his education, so that he may teach 
and support his family. One finds it difficult to believe him cap- 
able of sustained effort of this kind, and realizes what a tower 
of strength Catholicism would have been to him. 

In a volume appropriately entitled “ Carbon Copies” (Appleton. 
$2.00), Octavus Roy Cohen brings us eleven stories of his delight- 
ful Negro characters. Again we follow the happy-go-lucky steps 
of Florian Slappey, the pompous gait of Mister Lawyer Chew, the 
miserly, tight-fisted career of Semore Mashby, with occasional 
glimpses of Epic Peters, Professor Aleck Champagne and his 
Jazzphony Orchestra, Opus Randall, and many others. Especially 
interesting are “Chukker Luck,” in which the colored elite of 
Birmingham indulge in a very peculiar game of polo; “Idles of 
the King,” wherein King Frederick XI of Boldavia unfortunately 
misjudges the character and ability of Jasper De Void; and “ Silk 
and Satan,” presenting “That Very Grand Opera, Faust,” im- 
proved and brought up to date by Mr. Vapor Jackson's changes, 
among which is the inclusion of the Toreador song. 

“I Fly for News” (Boni. $2.50), by Larry Rue, who is called 
on the jacket “the star correspondent of the Chicago Tribune,” 
is a lively account of some singularly insignificant adventures 
which Mr. Rue had in his business of gathering news for his 
paper. It is written in fairly good American journalese, and with 
the naive assumption that the reader will be very much thrilled 
over the fact that Mr. Rue’s adventures happened in connection 
with an airplane. Perhaps readers are queer people. 

Are you sick for the days “when knighthood was in flower ”? 
And do you long for the return of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” so 
long bound in Freudian shackles? Then buy and read this very 
light and opera-bouffe romance, “ King’s Crew” (Long and Smith. 
$2.00), by Frank R. Adams, in which wit that is smart and deft 
sounds the prologue to love and danger with a “ hearts in waltz- 
time” ending. It is a story written very much after the manner 
and spirit of “ Beau Geste”; two men and a girl endowed with 
all of Galsworthy’s loyalties each to each. The action is colorful, 
continuous, interesting, and progressive, moving on a sentimental 
background of unearthly pale Corot. The characters are clear- 
cut, but very static; huge Grecian masks and pasteboard labels 
depict them unchangingly as heroes or villains, while for the 
farcical, Los Angeles’ police emerge at stated intervals, and are 
Dromios at their best while at their work in Mexico. The narra- 
tive is clear, crisp, and finished in the best reporter's style. Its 
bons mots never rise to real feeling, but cling to the low mists of 
the sentimental, the “high ideals, but no-religion” type. Yet it 
sounds a welcome note, and its taste is sweet, if sugar-flavored, 
after a full dark decade of the depressing crudities of realism. 





Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not. as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


The Reversed Strategy of 1928 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I protest against the editorial in the August 13 issue of 
America, “Are Catholics ‘Boobs’?” I contest the implication 
that Alfred E. Smith was not a victim of anti-Catholic propaganda 
deliberately used. We have the word of Governor Ely, Sen. David 
Walsh, and Representative Mrs. Norton that he was. We know 
that in California Mr. Dockweiler, the Roosevelt primary leader 
in Los Angeles, made it clear that Roosevelt was running on that 
claim alone. The San Francisco leaders frequently stated in the 
press: “Smith is not an available candidate.” Governor Smith 
himself protested against the use of this un-American issue raised 
against him by these same Roosevelt leaders in the pre-primary 
contest and cited his 16,000,000 votes. What happened in Cali- 
fornia doubtless happened in other States. “ He knows he can't 
be nominated ” has been the cry of the Nation these many months. 
This was certainly the attitude of the New York Times, as you 
pointed out in an editorial several months ago. I wish the Editor 
of AMERICA would give some other valid reasons for the choice of 
Roosevelt over Smith as the nominee so that “ boobs” like myself 
would be enlightened. My reaction from your editorial was that 
we must vote for the candidate who was chosen because he is not 
a Catholic to prove that we did mot vote for the 1928 candidate 
because he is a Catholic, although it is generally conceded, as the 
Ave Maria puts it, that “Mr. Smith was the logical candidate 
and the man best fitted to lead us out of this financial panic.” I 
expect to see this editorial triumphantly quoted by the New York 
Times and the bigoted Southern press, as was your recent article 
by Mr. Richard Reid, in which they apparently found comfort. 
When it comes to politics, perhaps, “the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” De 
deux maux, which seems to be the situation, choisisser le 
moindre advises the maxim. May I plead, as a constafit reader 
of America, that you let each of us select that lesser evil for 
himself? Some might consider it to be Mr. Hoover, viewed from 
the standpoint that he can be President only four more years. 
Others might wish to express a protest by staying home from the 
polls, hoping for a diminished Democratic vote which would 
destroy the party, on the ruins of which might rise a new liberal 
party, democratic in fact, in which Catholics may not only vote but 
may also aspire, on the same basis as their fellow-citizens, to 
public office—even the highest. 

San Jose, Calif. E. F. DEANE. 

[The purpose of the editorial objected to was to sound a cry of 
alarm against Catholics once more being victimized in an election. 
In 1928 we were exploited as victims of religious hatred to insure 
the election of a President. In 1932 we are to be exploited, as they 
exploited the Protestant churches in 1928, and all but ruined them, 
to insure the election of the same President, but in the reverse 
sense for us to that of 1928. Our correspondent misunderstands 
the import of the editorial. America does not presume to tell its 
readers how to vote, ‘still less to vote for Roosevelt. Nor did we 
imply that anti-Catholic prejudice was active against Smith; but if 
the religious issue was decisive in Chicago, it was the fear of 
bigotry, not bigotry itself, a fear shared by many outside the con- 
vention. Messrs. Ely and Walsh, and Mrs. Norton, were speak- 
ing, of course, of the 1928 campaign bigotry, when it was used 
by the Republicans to elect Hoover The point is, let votes be cast 
for Hoover or Roosevelt on more acceptable grounds than our 
correspondent offers. Her last suggestion would condemn Cath- 
olics to be voteless for a generation, at least. It is our sincere 


desire that Catholics cease being made a football of politics.— 
Ed. America.] 


AMERICA 





September 3, 1932 


Give Them the Bonus! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to courteously differ with the editorial, “ The Army 
at Washington,” in the issue of America for July 30. 

I am one of many American citizens, the brilliant and fearless 
Father Coughlin of Detroit amongst them, who think the soldiers 
should have received the bonus... . 

First and above all, the soldiers need the bonus. Most of them 
are very poor and out of work. Life is above mere economic 
wisdom. This bonus was promised to these soldiers; and even 
if it greatly inconvenienced the Treasury, the poor, especially the 
defenders of our nation, should be taken care of. 

Again, in the event of war at any time in this nation’s history 
the United States raises, by demand and pressure, billions of 
dollars in a very short time to destroy life for our country’s pro- 
tection. These soldiers again would be forced to fight; and many 
of them would have to sacrifice their lives. The great nation that 
could spare billions for war surely could spare some of its billions 
for peace, safety, and protection of life. 

Once more, I deny absolutely that the giving of the bonus would 
be detrimental to our country’s financial welfare. The United 
States Government can waste hundreds of millions annually on 
useless departments and useless political “seat-warmers,” one of 
the chief causes of our unbalanced budget, and there is not much 
said about it. But when the country is asked to give a bonus, 
which could be secured at present with a very small interest, and 
spread out over twenty or twenty-five years for payment, it is 
immediately considered unwise economics. This is a rich nation, 
and the banks filled to overflowing can never refuse the United 
States Government any loan it wishes to be taken up at its own 
terms. We all know this. 

Psychologically it was a serious mistake to refuse the bonus. 
The poor (and I know, for I am in a poor parish of working 
people) already are embittered against a Government that is 
grossly responsible for neglecting the downtrodden and poverty- 
stricken. To have given the bonus would have given new hope 
that the wants of the poor are seriously considered at Washington. 
And for the soldiers themselves the money received by them would 
immediately have returned to circulation in grocery stores, rent, 
clothing, etc. This would have a good psychological reaction, in 
my humble judgment, on general buying and selling; money would 
begin to move; two billions of dollars would be at work. 

Finally and most important, the action of our President in sub- 
duing the bonus army by military force was a gross mistake and 
an un-American procedure. These soldiers had every right to be 
in Washington. They were a group of men with a good cause to 
plead. They had far more right there than the paid lobbyists of 
the power trusts and capitalists. They were not in Washington 
to fight with arms. They were hungry men (and women and 
children, too) who wanted justice, sympathy, and mercy. Mr. 
Hoover could have dispersed them in a peaceful way if he were 
man enough to face them. But he hid behind others, as he did 
when he let Senator Moses vilify and calumniate Al Smith, to go 
on to a “tainted victory.” Thank God he is nearly through! 

Penns Grove, N. Y. Rev. Joun F. WeEtcu. 


Author’s Complaint 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for June 25 I read a review concern- 
ing my book, “ The Descendants of Cyrus Perkins,” which I term, 
and others also, a truly Catholic story, and I feel that if Catholic 
periodicals try to slur it, my lesson is hopeless. . 

My simple little story of New England contains many truths, 
and some of the facts I know to be true. In the future when I 
read of so many of the Hierarchy complaining of the literature of 
the day, I shall smile. . . 

It’s too bad a Catholic magazine like America could not find 
it possible to be as kind [as the Boston Globe], since it is a truly 
Catholic story written by a Catholic. 


Baldwin, N. Y. CHARLES BLOOMER. 








